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IN THE BATTLE OF THIS Liki 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


Is an imperative hygienic need, or necessary adjunct. It 
keeps the blood pure, prevents and cures fevers, acute 
inflammatory diseases, gouty and rheumatic conditions of 
the blood, and removes the injurious effects of sugar, 
acidulated sherbert (masked with sugar), stimulants, 
narcotics, such as alcohol, tobacco, tea and. coffee, by 
natural means; thus restoring the nervous system to its 
normal condition by preventing the great danger of 
poisoned blood and over-cerebral activity, sleeplessness, 
irritability, worry, &c. 


IN THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE 


PRACTISE STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE; 
WITHOUT IT, YOU WILL FIND YOUR LIFE IS A SHAM! 


Use carein Examining each Bottleof ENO'S ‘ FRUIT SALT; or you are liable to have foisted 
upon you a northless, and occasionally poisonous, imitation. 


A GENERAL OFFICER, writing from Bath, Sept. 30th, 1889, says:—‘I have 

more than once addressed you in, I need not say, commendatory terms of the inesti- 
mable virtues of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALI I am still to the fore, and give you the result of 
my late visit to Homburg : — 


* Before abroad sick people speed, | *No; don’t desert your native strand, 
With cheeks so pale and hollow, However great your wealth, 

I wish they would give timely heed For here is ENO close at hand, 
To these few words that follow : Who can restore your health. 


Think twice ere you prepare to go le ‘Indeed, my friends, if firm belief 
To Homburg Spa or Kissingen : So placed in facts, that we know 

You'll only find them so and so, You'll stay at home, and find relief 
And all your comforts.missing then. In patronising ENO. 


‘When I returned from abroad, I saw on every railway and omnibus a glaring adver- 
tisement—- Good morning! Have yuu used Pears’ Soap?” and I said to myself — 


* What matters it a single jot, *But when that face is pale and wan, 
When friend I bid ‘*‘ Good morning,” When aches and pains pell-mell come, 
If certain soap he use or not, I give the best advice I can— 
For hands or face adorning ? ” My friend! bid ENO welcome.”’’ 


CAUTION.— Zaamine each Bottle, pore see that the Capsule is marked * ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT.’ Without it, you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. PREPARED ONLY A1 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, POMEROY STREET, NEW CROSS ROAD, LONDON, S.E., 


BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 





NATURE RULES ALL THINGS. 


HE ONLY PERFECT FOOD for the Renewal of Life is SCALDED MILK, and 
as occasion may require ue ENO’S ‘VEGETABLE MOTO,’ a desirable 
adjunct to ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ asa simple and natural Laxative, Stomachic, 
Blood, Brain, Nerve, Bile or Liver Tonic; or in other words, when taken as directed, their 
action is as simple as tomatoes, whole- meal bread, or porridge. You cannot overstate their 
great value in causing a natural and gentle action of the liver; by that means you keep 
the blood pure and prevent disease. In advanced life they are everything you could wish. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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The Bell of St. Paul's. 


By WALTER BESANT. 


Part II. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE TWO WILLS. 


: GENTLEMAN, Sir, wants to see you.’ 
*To see me? Nonsense, It is the Doctor he wants to 
see. 

‘No, Sir, it’s you. He asked for Mr. Indagine.’ 

The Poet took the card. 

‘It isn’t a man,’ he said. ‘It isa Firm—a Firm of solicitors 
.—Messrs. Racket, Saye and Seal, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. What 
can lawyers want with me? Perhaps—’ his thoughts, as usual, 
running upon his great literary fame—‘ Perhaps they come from 
some Firm of Publishers.’ 

‘TI will go into the other room.’ 

‘ No—no—why should you do that? There is only Althea in 
the other room. Stay here. I have no secrets. Why, if you come 
to think of it, the man must be sent by some publishers, No 
one else can have any business with me. He has been sent to ask 
what price I put upon the new volume. Advise me, my friend. 
Stand by me and assist with your advice. In all such things I 
am indeed a wretched bungler.’ 

‘Shall we see, first, what he wants?’ said Laurence, incredu- 
lous, and with reason, as to the firm of publishers, 
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It was not the Firm in person, but their representative, who 
waited without. He was a young gentleman recently qualified, 
who esteemed himself fortunate in being able to find in these bad 
times a berth as clerk at a modest salary in so good a House. 
The Casual wards are reported to be every night crowded with 
young solicitors, young barristers, young physicians, young sur- 
geons, young engineers, young architects, young novelists, young 
dramatists and young poets on the tramp looking for jobs and 
finding none. He who escapes the Casual ward is accounted happy. 
This young gentleman bore his good fortune without boastful- 
ness. But, being young and therefore easily put out by the 
unexpected, he was somewhat impressed, on being introduced 
into the room,-by the strangeness of the place. One hardly looks 
to find upon the Bank a student’s library with all the properties 
complete and an unmistakeable student, a man of ink, in a brown 
velvet jacket and long white beard. 

‘Mr. Clement Indagine?’ He addressed himself to the 
Poet. ‘I bring you a letter and a packet.’ 

‘A letter? From what Pablisher’s House do you come, Sir ?’ 

‘Publisher’s? I am from Racket, Saye and Seal, solicitors. 
The letter is from your late brother, Mr. A‘neas Indagine.’ 

‘It’s the Professor!’ cried Laurence, without apparent con- 
nection. ‘I had clean forgotten the Professor. I should have 
told you, Sir, long ago, that on the steamer I made the acquaintance 
of a nephew of yours—one Sylvester Indagine.’ 

‘My father’s name was Sylvester. What Professor? But— 
my late brother?’ he held the letter unopened in his hand—‘ my 
late brother ? and my nephew?’ , 

‘One of the Professor’s purposes in coming to England,’ 
Laurence went on, ‘ was, he told me, to repair if possible some 
wrong. But I quite forgot him. Where is Professor Indagine ?’ 

‘He employed us to search for Mr. Clement Indagine. For a 
long time we were unable to hear anything about him, and then 
the Professor was obliged to return to America, We learned his 
place of residence yesterday by a kind of accident through a 
certain barrister’s clerk, Cottle by name.’ 

‘I am bewildered,’ said the Poet. ‘ You bring me a letter 
from my brother, who has been lost to me for five-and-thirty 
years— you tell me he is dead: you speak of a nephew in search 
of me—actually in search of me and unable to find me—Me! 
And you go on to say that your Firm—a Firm of solicitors in 
Lincoln’s Inn—has also been in search of me, and that you have 
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‘been able to hear nothing of me—nothing—nothing—of ME! 
This is indeed wonderful !’ 

‘The Saturday Reviewer, remember,’ Laurence made haste to 
remind him, ‘ was in just the same positicn, ‘“ Where,” he asked, 
“is Clement Indagine ?”’ 

‘True— true.’ The ruffled Poet was easily smoothed. ‘ These 
lawyers, you would infer, knew my name and fam>, naturally— 
everybody knew that, but they could not learn my residence. You 
say, Sir,’ he turned to the Representative, ‘that you asked your- 
selves not—who was Clement Indagine, but* where was Clement 
Indagine.’ 

The young gentleman who brought the letter began to under- 
stand that there are many things of which even a passed solicitor 
may be ignorant—he had suspected this before, in moments 
of depression : as, for instance, the name and fame of Mr. Clement 
Indagine. But he smiled and looked foolish, and because he 
felt that he looked foolish, he blushed and looked more foolish 
still. 

‘Had you not better proceed to read the letter?’ said 
Laurence. 

‘Yes—yes. Is this the letter?’ Mr. Indagine looked at it 
doubtfully. ‘It isavoice fromthe tomb. My brother, who is dead, 
is about to speak to me.’ He looked as if he was not anxious to hear 
this voice from the tomb. Well. Few people are, unless there is 
money. ‘ My brother,’ he went on, turning the letter about, but 
not opening it, ‘ left us five-and-thirty years ago. This letter, my 
friend, is going to revive the memory of a wretched time, a 
miserable time, a time which I had thought was long since 
buried, never even to be spoken of or thought of again. We had 
a miserable childhood, and a miserable upgrowing. We were 
Children of a Prison—and our gaoler was our own uncle—whose 
name I cannot bear to pronounce.’ He trembled with agitation. 
‘I say—wretched memory—I cannot bear to open the letter. 
No—I cannot. Read it for me, my friend. No—better not. 
Call Althea, if you please. She shall read the letter to me.’ 
The name of his brother and the letter which he held in his 
hand, recalled the Queen’s Bench to his mind and the days when~ 
he spent the mornings at his desk in the Row among the books 
and his evenings with his father and brother in the Prison. 
‘ Althea, child, read this letter for me. Read it aloud and let us 
get it over. It is from your uncle, who is dead. I do not know 
whether he did well or whether he failed. He went away years 
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ago, and we have never once heard from him. Read it, my dear.’ 
He leaned his head upon his hand, expecting to be taken forcibly 
back to those days which he would so willingly have teagotten. 
Althea opened the letter and read it. 


‘My pEAR BroTHer,—I am told that I am dying. During 
the long years since we parted I have always looked forward to 
getting home and to seeing you again. This will never happen— 
—and I shall go to my long sleep without that happiness. I 
ought to have written many a year ago, but I have led so busy a 
life that I put it off from time to time until it seemed too late. 
I have been very busy and very prosperous, because I had the 
good luck to come straight out West. 

‘Before I die there is a small thing on my mind. I say a 
small thing, but I do not know. It may have proved a very great 
thing. If mischief has come of it I am sorry. It is this. 
When I made up my mind that the only thing I could do was to 
run clean away, and so get out of the difficulties which, I still 
believe, were caused by our dear uncle for his own purposes, I 
thought I would play him a certain trick which would be likely 
to cause him annoyance and trouble. Therefore before I left 
Backler’s office I opened the tin box containing Mr. Norbery’s 
papers; I took them all out, tied them up, and brought them 
along with me. 

‘ Well; I tossed them into my trunk and they came to America 
with me—and then, after a while, when I settled down here and 
began to get work, I forgot all about them. Mind, I fully meant 
to send them back. But I quite forgot. I fear that their loss 
may have caused more than annoyance. However it is now too 
late to do anything more than send them back. I suppose my 
uncle can hardly be living still: but you can give the papers to 
his executors. As for me I have not opened the parcel and I 
have no knowledge of its contents. My son will take it to 
England and will place it just as I brought it away, in your 
hands. He will also tell you everything about me, but when 
you get the letter I shall be lying in the cemetery. 

‘I hope, my dear Clement, that you are well, prosperous and 
happy. My son will be wealthy, and you must use him freely if 
you are in any want ortrouble. Farewell. * ZENEAS.’ » 


Mr. Indagine lifted his head with a sigh, as one who has 
listened to a prayer. 
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‘I thought it would have been worse,’ he said. ‘ Poor AZneas! 
So he is dead. I should like to see his son. Perhaps he will 
come again. Not a word about the old memories. Like me, 
/Eneas would not willingly recall them. Write to your American 
cousin, Althea, and tell him all that has happened. Perhaps he 
does not even know that the English’ Poet who bears his surname 
is actually his father’s brother. When the new volume comes out 
he shall have a copy.’ 

‘ Here are the papers spoken of in the letter,’ said the young 
solicitor, opening his bag and taking them out. 

‘The papers? Oh! yes—well—lI have nothing to do with my 
uncle’s property. I refuse to receive any papers.’ Mr. Indagine, 
so to speak, brushed them aside. 

‘We understand, on inquiry, that the Treasury has taken 
possession of the Norbery estates. Do you wish us to communicate 
these documents to the Treasury ?’ 

‘ My dear Sir, you will do exactly as you please. I have no 
interest whatever in the business. My brother’s foolish action 
cannot have made any difference. Of what consequence is the 
loss of a few papers? And if any action has to be taken I shall 
not take it.’ 

The young lawyer looked with pity upon a man who thought 
that the loss of a few papers could be of no consequence. 

‘Well, Sir, we opened the packet at the request of the Pro- 
fessor, and we found in it a will, which, considering that Mr. 
Norbery was supposed to die intestate, may prove of very great 
importance indeed.’ 

‘Well, Sir, do what you please with it. It is no concern of 
mine.’ 

‘We understand that the property in question is very large.’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Mr. Indagine with impatience. ‘Shall I never 
hear the end of that accursed Property? Take away your. will— 
tear it up—take it away, I say. Do what you like with it,’ he 
repeated irritably. 

‘ My dear Sir—Tear it up? Tear up a legal document ? ’ 

‘My father,’ Althea explained, gently, ‘means that he can 
never consent to take by will or otherwise any portion of that 
estate.’ 

‘No portion. None,’ said Mr. Indagine, with vehemence. 
‘Take it away. The sight of the thing, with the knowledge of 
what it represents, irritates me. Take it out of my sight.’ 

Then Laurence remembered a certain passage in his mother’s 
letter of instructions. 
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‘Can you tell us briefly,’ he said, ‘ the disposition of the estate 
by the will ?’ ; 

‘Certainly. The will leaves the whole of the estate absolutely 
to one Lucy Holford, then the Testator’s housekeeper.’ 

‘Oh!’ It was Althea who started, remembering what 
Laurence had told her. 

‘And it names one Vicesimus Cottle of Bank Side as sole 
executor.’ 

Then this was the will spoken of by his mother. 

‘To Lucy Holford, Mr. Indagine said with a sigh of relief. 
‘And nothing at all to me. Ah! That is exactly as it should 
be. My uncle had so much grace at the end. He spared me the 
last insult of bequeathing me my father’s property which he had 
stolen: that was well done of him. Some men would have 
pretended to atone by leaving money to their victims. He did 
not. Althea, my dear, henceforth no one can say that we are in 
the least interested in this abominable estate. No man can ask 
me why I would make no movement in the matter. Young 
gentleman, you may now tie up all those papers again and take 
them away. I refuse to receive them. With Mr. Norbery, living 
or dead, I will have no dealings whatever.’ 

‘ Well, but,’ said the young lawyer, ‘this is a matter of very 
great importance: you would not keep anybody out of his rights. 
Will you at least tell me what you can of the persons named ?’ 

‘So far, I will help you. The Executor, Mr. Vicesimus Cottle, 
has been dead for twenty years. Lucy Holford, I heard, went 
away, but I cannot tell you anything more. She was a niece of 
that clerk Lucius Cottle who gave you my place of residence. 
There were two sisters, Lucy and Florry. They were pretty girls: 
my brother Aineas and Florry, I remember, were once supposed — 
but that is boy and girl story. The girls were quite poor and 
they were very pretty—and—well, sir, I am sorry to say that I 
cannot tell you more. Their cousin, Mr. Lucius Cottle, may give 
you further information about this heiress. I refer you to him; 
and now I wish you good morning, young gentleman.’ 

Althea looked at Laurence—Would he speak? But he 
preserved a countenance unmoved. The Sphinx herself looks 
not upon the short-lived generations with an expression ‘of less 
interest. ' 

‘Then,’ said the solicitor, ‘I suppose I had better take away 
the papers and try to find this Lucius Cottle.’ 

Whilst he was folding them up, steps and voices were heard 
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without. The door opened and Oliver appeared. Behind him 
stood Mr. Mayes. He was then in the midst of his electric treat- 
ment and his diet. Enforced exercise and total abstinence had 
made him both pale and thin. Also, his natural anxiety about 
the obstruction of the Motor path, which seemed resolved to 
yield to no severities, the awful expense of the treatment, and 
the physical sufferings which he endured, naturally made him 
irritable. 

‘ You here, Oliver ?’ cried Mr. Indagine. ‘ Wait a minute, my 
dear boy—we have just completed the business. But why are 
you here, Sir?’ he addressed Mr. Mayes. ‘I thought you 
understood } 

‘I have brought him,’ said Oliver. ‘I will explain why, 
directly. It is a business connected with the Norbery Estate.’ 

‘Good Heavens! We have just finished that business. Take 
him away, Oliver—take him and his business too, out of my 
sight.’ 

‘ But it concerns Althea,’ said Oliver. 

‘ No—no—no—nobody here is concerned at all. My uncle left 
his property to his housekeeper, Lucy Holford. The will has been 
found.’ 

‘To his housekeeper—to Lucy Holford?’ Oliver turned pale, 

‘Here is the will,’ said the solicitor. ‘Perhaps you will be 
able to give us some information respecting that lady.’ 

Oliver snatched the will and looked at the date. Then he 
laughed gently and laid it down upon the table. 

‘It bears your signature, Mayes,’ he said. ‘And it is thirty 
years old.’ 

‘Lord!’ Mr. Mayes ejaculated. ‘So it is—my signature! 
Yes—Yes, Yes—I remember witnessing that Will very well. 
Where in the world was it found ? ’ 

‘You remember witnessing that will ?’ Laurence asked, 

‘I remember it as well as—as well as 

‘ Witnessing the other,’ suggested Oliver, sharply. 

‘Yes—yes—oh, yes.’ It was perhaps the Treatment which 
made him turn so white and tremble at the knees. Perhaps it 
was the contrast between the clear recollection of the one, and the 
blank space in his mind where the second event should have been 
photographed indelibly. ‘I remember the day very well and 
everything, he said. ‘It was a hot day in summer,’ 

‘Well,’ said Oliver, ‘that only wastes time. You have 
brought with you a document which sets this will aside.’ 
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Mr. Mayes drew a paper out of his pocket and laid it upon 
the table without speaking. 

‘What is this ?’ asked the solicitor. 

‘ Another and a later will.’ 

‘This is very wonderful. Two wills, and both to turn up on 
the same day!’ 

‘I know nothing about any earlier paper,’ said Oliver. ‘ What 
Mr. Mayes has is a document found a day or two ago by his clerk 
among some old papers. I have asked Mr. Mayes to bring it 
here, and I have come with him, first because I am— indirectly 
—concerned with the will, and next because Mr, Mayes fancied 
there might be some prejudice.’ 

‘ Misunderstanding, said Mr. Mayes. ‘ Parties not being 
business men.’ 

‘Oliver,’ said Mr. Indagine, ‘if that Will leaves me 
anything——’ 

‘Tt doesn’t.’ 

‘Then I am not concerned with it. Take it away.’ 

‘But this is interesting,’ said Laurence. A second time he 
experienced that very odd sensation of having the cup snatched 
from his lips. ‘This is very interesting indeed.’ 

‘TI don’t know how it concerns you,’ said Oliver, rudely. 

‘ Nevertheless, it is interesting.’ 

‘Well then,’ Mr. Mayes explained, ‘it’s all left to the young 
lady there, provided she changes her name by a certain time, and, 
if she doesn’t, then to Mr. Luttrel here. Seems as if the old 
gentleman couldn’t abide the name of Indagine. Made money, 
perhaps by some of the family, which naturally set him agen the 
rest.’ 

‘ That, you see, is the position,’ said Oliver. ‘As for myself, 
Althea—~~’ 

‘You have heard what my father said, Oliver. We can have 
nothing to do with Mr. Norbery’s will.’ 

‘Well, Althea, considering everything—’ Oliver glanced at 
Laurence, ‘ considering all that has passed—it matters nothing in 
the long run. Though I would rather that my wife , 

‘Your wife, Oliver?’ She faced him with steady eyes which 
he could not meet. ‘ Your wife ?’ 

‘My wife, I said, should have her own property to herself. 
Still as I shall have it, there will be no difference.’ 

‘Your wife, Oliver?’ she repeated with no change in her 
colour, but still the steady determined eyes. 
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‘Come, Althea , 

‘Your wife, Oliver?’ she repeated a third time. 

‘ There was a promise,’ he replied, dropping his own eyes. 

‘What promise? Repeat that promise.’ 

Oliver was silent. But he seemed to grow smaller—and the 
old ugly look fell upon him. 

‘You understand me, perfectly, Oliver. You know, perfectly, 
what was said, on that occasion. What is the meaning of this 
new pretence ?’ 

‘Pretence or not, what does it matter?’ he replied, doggedly. 
‘If you will not profit by the will, I shall. That is the situation. 
If you choose to remain poor, I shall not. You cannot blame me, 
Althea.’ 

‘I do not blame you, Oliver. You will do as you please.’ 

‘Good Heavens!’ cried the exasperated Poet, ‘ you drive me 
mad with your Wills and your conditions. Go away all of you. 
Oliver, take away this person who came the other day to sell the 
secret of his precious Will. Wanted a commission or a per- 
centage for handing it over. Let this person understand that he 
will get nothing from me. Do exactly what you like—all of you. 
But never speak to me again about the Norbery Estate.’ 

Laurence, meanwhile, had been looking at the latest of the 
two wills. 

‘It seems a very intelligible document,’ he said. ‘The man 
had, I suppose, no other relation but yourself, Mr. Indagine, and 
he seems to have hated you. Mr. Mayes, whose knowledge of 
human nature does him great credit, has supplied the motive. 
Mr. Norbery made money, perhaps by sharp practices, out of your 
family. We naturally hate those whom we have injured. So he 
left it all to your daughter, not to you, and to her only on con- 
dition that she should not bear the name which he hated. This 
kind of hatred makes one think better of humanity. It seems 
to show the existence of conscience. Perhaps Mr. Mayes under- 
stands the passion.’ 

Mr. Mayes was heard to murmur something about fine words 
in connection with Australia. . 

‘I quite agree with Mr. Waller,’ said Oliver. ‘ The document 
is perfectly natural and reasonable. And as for my name being 
there, it was put in because it was necessary to put in some one 
in case of the condition being unfulfilled.’ 

‘Quite so,’ said Laurence, folding up the paper. ‘We may 
congratulate you, Mr. Luttrel. When the necessary formalities 
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are completed—I suppose that the thing is all right—you will be 
able to have many more little dinners at the Star and Garter.’ 

‘What do you mean by that ?’ Oliver asked quickly. 

‘ Really-—what I said—nothing more. We saw you the other 
day with your friends: you seemed a cheerful company. And 
strictly scientific. Here is the will.’ As he was handing it over, 
his eye was caught by something. ‘Stay,’ he said. ‘ Here is 
some writing.’ He looked more closely. ‘It is a very small, 
fine writing, apparently later than the body of the will—in 
fresher ink—it looks like a foreign language—well, I cannot read 
it, and I suppose that it doesn’t matter. There, Mr. Mayes; you 
did find something after all.’ 

‘It is a most extraordinary thing,’ the Solicitor remarked, 
professionally. ‘The estate of the Intestate long since taken 
over by the Treasury; a very large estate ; and two wills actually 
turning up on the same day! It is truly wonderful.’ 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ said Mr. Indagine, settling himself in his 
chair again, ‘you have wasted an hour of my valuable time. I 
wish you all good morning. Go and talk about it outside. 

He plunged into his papers and became immediately absorbed. 

Oliver lingered behind. Laurence retired discreetly to the 
window. 

‘Althea,’ said Oliver with sweetness, ‘I knew your feeling 
about myself, all along. I wished above all things to do what 
would please—’ he pointed to her father bent over his desk. 
‘Therefore I willingly deceived myself. As for what I said just 
now, I was prompted by the desire to bring matters to a head— 
to set you free if you wished it, even from that conditional 
understanding. Well—you are free, and I am free. As for your 
refusal, I say it is Quixotic, Althea. Nothing less.’ 

‘It is my father’s wish, Oliver. That is enough.’ 

‘Well. But you must not think the worse of me if I profit 
by this wonderful windfall ?’ 

‘Surely, not. You will act exactly as you think is best and 
right.’ 

‘Thank you, Althea. The difference between nothing a year 
and a large income is for a scientific man incalculable. I shall 
now command my own Laboratory—I shall multiply my work by 
ten. I shall conduct Research by means of others—Oh! you 
cannot understand, Althea.’ 

For the moment he looked again the old Oliver, eager and 
athirst for science. Althea forgot, while he spoke, his cruel 
desertion of Cassie. 
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‘Tell my father,’ he went on. ‘ Let him understand that 
through your sacrifice,—yours, Althea—I am going to become 
rich—independent, .my own master—and—and--. Good-bye, 
Althea.’ 

He touched her fingers—the last time that he was ever to 
touch her fingers—and was gone. ’ 

Then the voice of Claudia seemed to fall upon Althea’s ear. 
Again she heard the sentence, stern and certain. 

‘The young man shall be surely punished.’ 


‘Don’t let us waste our time any longer, Althea,’ said the 
Poet. ‘That business is despatched, thank Heaven. Mr. Waller 
and I have a great deal todo. We are now, Mr. Waller, arrived 
at the poems which open the Third Period. Sit down, my friend. 
I think a note on the characteristics of this period Oh! 
shall I never hear the end of that abominable Estate? (Can I 
never escape from the memory of the Prison ?’ 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
‘OUR COUSIN.’ 


A Proper Spirit, the resentment of ‘ behaviour,’ a Becoming 
Pride, the knowledge of what is due to oneself and to the Family, 
jealousy of rights, and the assertion of proper station, rank or 
respectability—these things, though not necessarily virtues in 
themselves, are attributes of a certain Virtue which has been 
hitherto unnamed by moralists. This Virtue is conspicuously 
illustrated in the great and powerful Lower Middle Class; where 
it is the cause, unhappily,—though so great a Virtue—of many 
family feuds, entered upon with becoming pride and persevered 
in with the obstinacy due to self-respect. It is less often found 
among the working men; it is unknown in the Upper Ten 
Thousand, who perhaps have other virtues of their own, to.make 
up. It was this Virtue, with its attendant nymphs of Pride, 
Resentment, and Suspicion, which separated Claudia and Cornelia 
for eighteen long years. How the little rift began which widened 
to-so great a fissure, I know not. There was once a tradition 
among the girls concerning a forgotten postage-stamp, but this 
may surely be disregarded. Suffice it to say that for eighteen 
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years Cornelia owed a Call. This simple fact should be enough: 
She owed a Call, and she did not pay it. Therefore, for eighteen 
years the Sisters never met. . 

Imagine, therefore, the astonishment of the Family Circle, 
when Claudia unexpectedly ignored the Call so long due and 
visited her brother and sister and her nieces at the Family Home, 
the Cradle of the Race. 

She came without sending word to prepare their minds. She 
suddenly opened the door and stood before them, smiling plea- 
santly, dressed in her silk and lace, her gold chain about her 
neck, a dignified and gracious lady. 

‘Cornelia,’ she said, ‘I hope you are very well—Lucius, how 
do you do?’ That was all: not a word of explanation or regret: 
only she smiled and walked in. 

‘Aunt Claudia!’ cried Flavia—‘ Oh!’ > 

‘Sister Claudia!’ cried Cornelia, springing to her feet. 

* Claudia!’ cried Lucius. ‘Is it possible ?’ 

‘Quite possible,’ she replied, exchanging with her sister the 
kiss of reconciliation, which is not a long and a lingering kiss, 
but a birdlike peck. ‘Quite possible, Lucius. Perhaps our long 
separation has been partly my fault.’ 

Cornelia sat down. She recovered quickly from her surprise 
and was herself again. She folded her hands in her lap, sitting 
bolt upright. 

‘Perhaps your fault,’ she echoed. ‘As for me I have long 
forgiven you, sister. That was my duty. Though if anyone 

‘Claudia,’ Lucius hastened to stop the danger of explanation. 
‘We rejoice to see you once more. You are looking well and 
younger than we might have expected—l’m sure—when we con- 
sider the wear and tear of your life. Prophecy has been said 
to age people before their time. This is my boy Sempronius— 
this is Cassie, and Flavia you know.’ 

‘It is comfortable,’ said Claudia, sitting down and smoothing 
her skirts, ‘to be with one’s own people again. We go out into 
the world and do what we are called and chosen to do. But there 
is nothing like the old house after all. You’ve changed nothing,’ 
she looked round the room. ‘It is all as I rememberit. As for 
what you are doing, Flavia gives me all the news, so that I know 
everything and you need not explain.’ 

‘A long time ago,’ Cornelia began again, ‘I resolved that it 


was my duty to forgive, and I have endeavoured to forget, though 
from one’s own sister——’ 
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‘ Nay, Cornelia—’ said Lucius, ‘on this occasion we will have 
none but pleasant memories. Your little Chapel, Claudia?’ he 
asked with the condescension of an Anglican; ‘it still keeps up, 
I hope ; and the attendance—and the collections—show no falling 
off?’ 

‘The Truth cannot fall off, brother, though members may 
come and go. And you, Cornelia, remain still in your old place— 
in the Church ?’ 

‘TI am still at the post of duty. As I was saying, sister : 

‘We are all,’ Lucius interposed for the third time, ‘at the 
post of duty. Though unhappily one may be at his post and yet 
out of his place—out of his place. Post and Place do not, as in 
Cornelia’s case, always go together. At the present moment, we 
are mostly out of place.’ 

‘So I learn. The Family,’ Claudia glanced, perhaps acciden- 
tally, at her sister’s stuff dress, and again smoothed her soft silk 
draperies, ‘has not got on very well, except myself. Not that I 
taxe credit for my own gifts. Heaven forbid! If you stay at 
home and look for plums to drop into your mouth, you can’t ex- 
pect to get on. Father did much the same with his Academy. 
Well—my son Felix is going to Australia. He goes out with 
Laurence Waller.’ 

‘With Mr. Waller?’ 

‘You call him Mr. Waller. Yes. For the present. Well!’ 
again she looked round the old familiar room. ‘Everything just 
the same. Oh! Cornelia, if you lived a thousand years you would 
keep everything just the same. There is grandfather's portrait 
and the samplers and the punch bowl and the silver candlesticks. 
If you had become a flourishing man, Lucius, I suppose that all 
would have been changed and the very house given up.’ 

‘Give up the old house, Claudia? Never.’ 

‘Well: it is pleasant to look round and remember-the old 
times—and two girls and a boy again, who might be Cornelia and 
you, Lucius, and I. But there are changes coming.’ 

‘What changes?’ 

Claudia paused. The pause made her reply more impressive. 
‘There are going to be many changes,’ she said—‘ many and 
important changes. That is partly why I am here to-night.’ 

‘I am ignorant of any changes,’ said Lucius; ‘what changes 
should there be?’ 

‘You will soon be in ignorance no longer. When changes are 
hanging over a Family it is right that all should be united, There- 
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fore, I am here. No more explanations, Cornelia, if you please. 
We are united once more. That is enough.’ 

She spoke with authority though Cornelia was her elder, and 
she assumed her prophetic manner and her voice became deeper 
and the smile left her face, and her eyes lost their sympathy. 

Then awe fell upon those who heard her, even upon Cornelia 
herself, who had thought never to be awed by a younger sister 
and the Prophet of a Dissenting Chapel. 

‘There will be changes,’ she repeated. ‘Those who have been 
lost to us will be restored. Those whom we thought dead will be 
alive: we shall gain, but we shall lose: there will be separations: 
the past will be destroyed, yet we shall be preserved. Everything 
that we now look upon will be dispersed. Yet a week or two and 
we shall be regarding the world with changed eyes. Therefore I 
am here, to warn you and to share with you: to take counsel with 
you and to give it.’ 

‘It’s terrible,’ whispered Flavia. ‘She knows everything. 
Father, ask her for more. She can tell all that is going to happen.’ 
But Lucius, who was now pale and trembling, wriggled in his 
chair. To be in search of a place puts a man at a disadvantage 
in presence of a Prophetess. She might, for raster. announce 
that he would never find one. 

‘Why,’ said Cornelia, ‘as for that, anybody can say that 
things are going to happen. While I sit in the empty Church I 
see what is going to happen as plain as if it was written upon the 
wall in letters of gold like the Commandments. I know what 
will happen very well if Lucius and Cassie don’t find work to do 
after Mr. Waller, who’s our chief support, goes away. When we 
lose his five-and-thirty shillings a week where shall we be? Can 
you tell more, Claudia? But in my Church they don’t call me a 
Prophetess.’ 

‘I tell you again, that there will be great changes. A change 
for you, Lucius: a change for Flavia: a change for Cassie: a 
change for Sempronius—a change for Althea and for her father: 
a change for all. For you and me, Cornelia, loss and separation.’ 

‘Isn’t she wonderful?’ Flavia murmured. 

‘Enough of warning.’ Claudia looked round smiling again. 
‘I have come for cther things. I bring you a message. It is 
from Laurence Waller, who is coming himself in a few minutes. 
I promised to save him the trouble of explaining.’ 

‘Is he actually going, then ?’ cried Flavia. ‘Oh! what shall 
we do?’ 
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‘He is not going just yet. But he wishes me to tell 





you 


‘He ought to give a fortnight’s notice,’ said Cornelia. 

‘He wishes me to tell youn——’ 

‘Nay,’ said Lucius. ‘He has been a great happiness to us. 
He shall come and go as he pleases. As for the money, I shall 
find another berth, no doubt, unless Claudia prophesies against it.’ 

‘He wishes me to tell you,’ resumed Claudia, ‘ what he might 
have told you at the outset, only, I suppose, it seemed romantic 
to be here in disguise. He did not let you know who he really 
is—in fact, he is no other P 

‘He is the son of Cousin Lucy,’ cried Cornelia sitting up 
triumphantly. ‘I always knew it. Lucius, you will bear witness 
that I always said it!’ 

‘You did, Cornelia, you certainly did.’ 

‘ Lucy’s voice, Lucy’s eyes. I always said it. And now I do 
hope we shall hear no more nonsense about his father being a 
nobleman. And perhaps we shall find out where he gets the 
money that he flings about as if he had the whole Bank at his 
back, taking girls to theatres and giving them champagne and 
gold watches, and turning their foolish heads. And perhaps he 
will tell us now what he does for his living and where his mother 
works.’ 

Claudia laughed pleasantly. 

‘My dear Cornelia, you are too quick. His father has been 
knighted and is now Sir David Waller. Therefore, though it is 
wonderful to think of, Cousin Lucy is Lady Waller, and they are 
very rich indeed. They have got cattle stations, sheep runs, 
houses, and all kinds of things—Lucy has her carriages and her 
gardens, and is now a very great lady.’ 

‘Oh! Very well.’ Cornelia sniffed gently. ‘And once a 
daily dressmaker! But to me she will always be plain Lucy.’ 

‘Laurence came here at his mother’s request in order to find 
out the present circumstances of the Family. I always did say 
that Lucy had the best heart in the world, though after the way 
we behaved to her—there, Cornelia, we won’t go into that. Well, 
she married a boat-builder at Rotherhithe when she left our 
brother-in-law-——’ 

- ©A boat-builder!’ repeated Cornelia. ‘Dear me! only a boat- 
builder! Was that all? And after coming to the Academy every 


Sunday afternoon for tea! But, to be sure, the poor girl had no 
choice,’ ' 
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‘Then his affairs went wrong and they emigrated, and every 
thing has prospered with them since.’ 

‘ Why, children,’ Lucius leaned back in his chair and crossed 
his legs, ‘ this should make us all proud and joyful: Mr. Waller, 
whom we will now call Laurence—which I think he will not take 
ill—is our cousin. He has heaped kindnesses upon us———’ 

‘He gave me a sovereign,’ said Sempronius. 

‘Oh!’ Flavia sighed, ‘I always knew there must be some 
reason for it.’ 

‘And he is our cousin. Cornelia, it matters nothing that 
Lucy was once a daily dressmaker. Cease to dwell upon that 
memory. Besides, the Family should agree to forget these little 
details, which are not dishonourable, certainly, yet not a cause of 
pride. She is now rich and a great credit to all of us. Her 
Ladyship confers lustre upon us. Let us welcome Laurence by 
saying kind things about his mother.’ 

‘For my own part, I shall write to Lucy,’ said Claudia, ‘ by 
this week’s mail. But Laurence had another task imposed upon 
him. He was to find out, if he could, what has become of Florry—’ 

‘Ah!’ said Lucius, ‘ there was Florry. I wonder if she also 
has been raised to the rank of nobility. I wonder, now, if Florry 
is another subject of pride for the family ?’ 

‘Not before the children, sister,’ Cornelia whispered. There 
was a sudden hardening of her face, and her lips tightened, 
symptoms which Claudia marked. 

‘Why not before the girls? Do you think, Cornelia, that 
Laurence will perhaps find her ?’ 

*I cannot say.’ 

‘Do you think you could help him to find her ?’ 

* How should I know anything about her ?’ 

‘She was so very sweet and pretty,’ Claudia went on, softly 
murmuring, as if out of the fulness of her heart. ‘I always loved 
Florry, but Julia’s favourite was Lucy. I wonder where she went 
and how she fares. Sometimes I think she may have fallen into 
poverty.’ 

‘That is very possible,’ said Lucius. He was not clever, but 
he understood that in this talk about Florry there was more than 
met his ear. Also he saw that Cornelia was disquieted, and that 
Claudia watched her. ‘It is very possible,’ he repeated; ‘they 
were terribly poor.’ 

‘When people succeed,’ Claudia continued speaking, almost 
as if she were quoting the words of her father, the wise man, 
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‘their friends for the most part find them out if it is only to 
borrow money of them. If they fail their friends cease to search 
for them, or if they find them, they hide them away and keep 
them hidden—and then—oh! children—children!’ she turned 
suddenly to the two girls, ‘ poverty is the greatest temptation that 
can fall inthe way of man or woman. Pray, pray to be guarded 
against this temptation: pray with all your soul and with all your 
strength for the daily bread. Poverty causes sins innumerable ; 
poverty destroys honour and self-respeet. When the wretched 
creatures begin to sink lower, they think to stay their fall by sin 
and crime. Poverty fills our prisons: poverty turns honesty into 
crime and virtue into dishonour. It is a terrible thing, indeed, 
to fall into poverty. Children ’—her voice sank into a significant 
whisper, ‘should one such poor creature, after long-suffering and 
the punishment which always awaits the transgressor, be found by 
one who loves her still and be drawn up out of the dreadful pit, 
there is nothing left for us—oh ! there is nothing left for us but for- 
giveness and love and silence among ourselves—yes—and silence.’ 

Then there was silence while one might count twenty. 

‘She might be forgiven,’ said Cornelia presently, ‘but she 
should be kept out of sight.’ 

The two girls listened with awe and fear. Something was 
certainly going to happen. 

‘No,’ said Claudia, ‘she must be forgiven altogether and in 
silence. Such, children, is the teaching of the Early Church.’ 

‘I hope,’ said Cornelia, severely, ‘that I may be allowed to 
know the doctrines of the Church as well as you, sister. It is 
our duty, we are told, to forgive the wicked man when he turneth 
away from his wickedness. But as for receiving him in 
silence ——’ 

At this point she stopped and her face became frozen. Tle. 
sudden freezing of a face can only be produced by astonishment, 
which at the same time fixes the eyes and deprives the sufferer 
of the power of utterance. 

For the door was thrown open and there entered Laurence.— 
With him a lady—a lady in whom Cornelia recognised none other 
than Florry herself, of whom they had been speaking. After- 
wards she understood, and knew how to resent in a becoming 
manner, the artfulness of her sister in thus preparing the way for 
the reception of the prodigal. 

But what Cornelia looked upon was Florry transformed. No 
longer the ragged, starving, miserable creature, wan and hollow- 
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eyed, who dragged her way along the street and picked up crusts. 
Florry dressed like a lady, wearing pretty things that cost money, 
like the wife of a clergyman or of the general practitioner, or 
of the eminent grocer—but not so fine. Florry in gloves and a 
bonnet that must have cost—but of course her nephew paid for 
all: some people have no shame about taking presents. Florry 
who seemed to have gone back twenty years. Her cheeks, which 
flamed, gave her some of her former beauty: her soft eyes, limpid 
eyes which looked once round the room and then dropped, were 
as sweet as ever. Florry—no longer in concealment but brought 
back after all to the old house—even to the Sanctuary of the 
Academy, the Holy Place of the Family. She held her nephew’s 
hand, and stood with drooping head. But he stood upright and 
confident and masterful. 

‘My dear cousins,’ he said, ‘ Claudia has explained things, I 
hope—I am your unwortby cousin. . That is all, and I bring back 
to you another cousin—my aunt Florry who has been separated 
from you a great while.—We have found her at last and we never 
mean to let her go again. Never—never.’ 

He drew her gently and kissed her on the forehead before them 
all. It was not only the kiss of affection, but the sounding of a 
trumpet. Cornelia understood. It meant that Florry was to be 
received, with himself: it was meant for her private ear; it con- 
demned her to silence about the past. She gasped, and fora while 
sat irresolute. 

But Claudia snatched her cousin from Laurence’s arms. 

‘Florry dear!—Oh! you remember me very well, I am sure. 
I am Claudia, my dear, though I am old and changed. But you 
are still pretty. Oh! my dear, how long since we have seen you! 
Now we have found you again we shall never let you go, never, mind 
—never—no—not until the Angel of the Lord calls you and brings 
the fine linen, clean and white, which is the righteousness of the 
Saints. Florry—do not cry, Florry, you are with your own people 
at last, and, across the sea, your sister stretches her hand to wel- 
come you back with love and kisses. My dear, this is a happy 
evening. Lucius, have you forgotten Florry? Cornelia, have you 
neither eyes nor ears? Children, this is our cousin, our cousin 
Florry Holford.’ 

Cornelia rose, her mind resolved. She assumed the frigid air 
of condescension with which in the old days she had been wont fo 
receive her poor relations on Sunday Afternoon. 

‘Cousin,’ she said coldly extending her fingers, ‘it is long 
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since you came here last. Muchhas happened. You have doubt- 
less a great deal to tell us when we have time. Will you sit 
down? Give your cousin a chair, Flavia.’ 

‘You mean it, Cornelia?’ Florry whispered timidly. 

‘Sitdown. Youareat home. With your own people.’ Cornelia 
answered in jerks, as if each syllable was an effort. ‘ Perhaps we 
shall learn in good time, your name. Your married name,’ she 
added with emphasis. 

‘I am called—they called me—Sinclair.’ 

‘Oh !—Sinclair,’ Cornelia pronounced the name as if between 
Cottle and Sinclair there was indeed a gulf. ‘Is your husband 
living ?’ 

‘He is—he is— she caught the stern rebuke in Cornelia’s 
eyes and dropped her own. ‘ He is dead.’ 

‘ You are living near here ?’ 

* Laurence has found me a lodging in Mansell Street, near the 
Tower.’ 

‘You are a widow. You have dropped your widow’s weeds— 
so has Claudia. I judge nobody. But mine I wear until my 
dying day.’ 

Flavia and Cassie, standing spectators, caught hands, and 
held their breath. What did this mean ? 

‘She said that such an one should be received with love and 
silence,’ whispered Flavia; ‘she never says anything without a 
meaning.’ 

‘Cousin Florry,’ said Lucius, ‘ you are welcome. These are my 
daughters Flavia and Cassie. This is my son. You are indeed 
welcome, for the sake of old times and your sister, now Lady 
Waller.’ 

‘Cousin Laurence,’ said Cornelia, ‘I saw all along that you 
were. Lucy’s child. This should be a joyful evening to us.’ She 
smiled, but it was one of those smiles which some sculptors de- 
lineate on marble faces—muscularly correct, yet with no gladness in 
them. ‘I do not know whether the news that you are indeed our 
cousin, or whether the recovery of Florry should give us the greater 
joy. I hope, Florry, that your last letters from Lucy, her ladyship, 
were satisfactory. You will tell her of this happy meeting and 
give her our united loves. When she knows all—all—she will be 
—yes—she will be joyful indeed.’ 

The girls wondered. Their Aunt Cornelia was always candour 
itself, she disguised nothing and concealed nothing. By keeping 
the plain truth before her nieces she had done much to prevent the 
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growth of conceit. Now, however, she was manifest to all, as 
playing a part, and playing it both unwillingly and badly. 

But Claudia understood. The Honour of the Family demanded 
this sacrifice ; that, before everything. And because Florry her- 
self could not but feel the constraint and make-believe, she sat 
beside her cooing and murmuring, pressing her hand and whisper- 
ing over and over again soft words of kindness and welcome, while 
Cornelia, her formal welcome completed, sat upright with her set 
smile upon her lips. 

‘We now understand, Cousin Laurence,’ said Lucius, ‘why 
you came to us, and why you have stayed here, and why you have 
heaped so many kindnesses on our heads. It was for your mother's 
sake. You will tell her, when you write, that we have not for- 
gotten her, nor the old days when she came to enjoy my father’s 
conversation on Sunday Afternoon. Perhaps his wisdom may have 
helped her upward flight. Tell her that we rejoice unfeignedly— 
say unfeignedly, lest she should think that there is a single grain 
of envy in any of us—I say a grain’—he turned his back on 
Cornelia in order to show everybody that he meant no reflection 
upon her, ‘one single grain of envy in any of our hearts. No: 
we are proud of her rise to fortune and distinction. She adds 
another name to Bank Side. With those of Shakespeare, Marlowe, 
Massinger, Vicesimus Cottle, and Clement Indagine, the historians 
will henceforth couple that of.Lucy, Lady Waller.’ 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
* WARNED OFF.’ 


‘I wisn,’ Laurence grumbled, ‘that somebody else had this office. 
‘Felix would have enjoyed it. There’s a sad want of personal con- 
sideration about Prophets.’ 

He was holding in his hand a letter from Claudia. 

‘Go at once,’ she said. ‘There is no time to be lost. See 
the young man Oliver Luttrel and give him, from me, a final 
warning. Give it in these words. ‘ Desist immediately. A danger 
of which you suspect nothing hangs over your head. Desist 
immediately. There is yet time.” If he be still obdurate, he . 
must take the consequences.’ 

‘I don’t half like it,’ Laurence repeated. ‘Felix ought to 
have been sent,’ 
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For one young man to warn another ought to be an easy 
thing to do, because one should always be ready to speak up in 
the cause of virtue. But it is a proceeding which doth always 
somewhat smack of the Prig. For the professional admonitor, 
the preacher and teacher by trade, it is without doubt a very easy 
thing. He is always wagging that forefinger. Nay, some members 
of the profession are never really happy unless they are brandish- 
ing it in the face of a sinner. 

Laurence did not like it at all, but still he obeyed and carried 
the job through. In the discharge of his duty, therefore, he 
called upon the Demonstrator of Physics at his Laboratory in the 
City College. The long students’ room was empty: none of the 
men were working at the tables; vacation absolute reigns in 
September ; and the footsteps echoed loudly as Laurence walked 
down the room towards the Lecture Hall. 

Oliver was in his private room and came out. 

‘You?’ he asked with surprise and small show of cordiality. 

‘ Yes, can I have a few words with you?’ 

‘We can talk here. There are no students.’ 

Through the open door of the private room, Laurence saw that 
there was another visitor half sitting, half leaning upon the table 
—with a cigar of the largest kind between his lips. He recognised 
the man as the swaggering, blustering talker of the Richmond 
dinner. 

‘I have been asked to speak to you—to deliver a message.’ 

‘Oh!’ Oliver assumed that he came from Cassie and hardened 
his heart. 

‘I am told that the message is of the highest importance, but 
I have not been informed why.’ 

‘You are mysterious.’ 

‘When I tell you that Iam a cousin of Miss Cassandra Cottle, 
you will understand that I do not visit you out of any friend- 
liness.’ 

‘You a cousin of Cassie's ?’ 

Laurence inclined his head. 

‘ Since you are Cassie’s cousin,’ said Oliver, ‘ you are perhaps en- 
titled to a word of explanation. I was not aware of the relationship. 
I suppose you have heard what has happened. It is true that we 
were engaged. It isalso true that it was a perfectly foolish engage- 
ment for two people with no money at all. Nothing could have. 
come of it. When I quite understood that it was foolish and impos- 
sible I broke it off. That was really kinder than keeping it on.’ 
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‘You also swore to—to others—that there had been nothing 
of the kind.’ 

‘That was in order to protect the young lady. And it was at 
her own request. Do you blame me, I ask, because I did what I 


could to save a girl from the prejudice which sometimes attaches 
to one who has had an engagement broken off ?’ 


‘You are doubtless extremely considerate.’ Indeed, his 
manner was that of one who had weighed the matter very carefully. 
* However, I am come on the part of Mrs. Laverock.’ 

_ ©Of Mrs. Laverock? The Prophet person? What have I got 
‘to do with that woman? Am Ia member of her humbugging 
Community ?’ 

‘A little respect if you please, Mr. Luttrel, for another cousin 
of mine.’ 

‘Oh! respect—respect,’ he repeated, losing his temper. ‘ As 
much as you like, Mr. Waller, if that is your real name. I deeply 
respect all your cousins—the clerk and the pew-opener and the 
telegraph girl and all. And now will you please to go on with 
your precious message ?’ 

Just then the gentleman in the private room came sauntering 
‘out, his hands in his pockets, rolling his shoulders, and. stood 
behind Oliver, as if to protect him. 

‘ My message is a warning.’ 

‘A warning?’ Oliver laughed, but he turned curiously white 
and the odd ugly look fell upon his face. ‘To warn me—me? 
Mrs. Laverock is good enough to warn me ?—Indeed !—To repent 
and be converted and to join the Early Church ?’ 

‘To warn a gentleman,’ said Mr. Harry Stanley with a roll of 
the shoulder that placed himself offensively close to Laurence. 
‘I say to warn a gentleman seems to me a thing that wants ex- 
‘planation. I’ve seen a man warned off a race-course, and another 
"man warned not to turn up the King, and I’ve seen a man warned 
by the Beak ; but hang me if ever I saw any man take his warning 
in a friendly spirit. Explain what you mean, Sir, whoever you 
are. What the Devil do you mean by threatening a gentleman ? 
Explain, Sir,’ he added with a fine but common phrase used for 
the strengthening of speech, ‘or we'll know the reason why.’ 

Laurence looked at him slowly from head to foot. To be thus 
deliberately estimated makes a man angry. But the Australian’ 
“was a good deal bigger than Mr. Stanley, and was apparently not 

in the least afraid. 


‘ As for you,’ he replied, ‘I have no warning for you and I know 
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‘nothing about you. Your appearance is not scientific and I should 
say you would be more at home on a race-course or in a billiard- 
room than ina Laboratory. But, my swaggering friend, if you 
think to bustle me I shall take it fighting.’ 

~ € Well,’ said Mr. Stanley falling back, ‘ it’s no funeral of mine. 
But I'll stand by and see fair play.’ 

‘ You were so good as to promise me a warning,’ said Oliver. 

‘I will read you the words contained in my letter.’ Laurence 
drew it from his pocket and opened it. ‘Shall I read it in pre- 
sence of this---this third person? or shall I communicate it to 
your private ear? I would advise the latter course, but of course 
it shall be exactly as you please.’ 

‘I have no secrets from my friend. Read it.’ 

‘Very good. Mrs. Laverock begs me to use these words—I 
read them from her-letter—“ Desist immediately. A danger of 
which you suspect nothing hangs over your head. Desist im- 
mediately. There is yet time.” That is my message, Mr. Luttrel. 
I know nothing of what it means. But it does look a little like 
being warned off the course.’ He turned to Mr. Stanley. ‘ Have 
you any further remark to make, Sir ?’ 

‘Nothing,’ Mr. Stanley replied. ‘It’s no fight of mine. If 
you have read what you were told to read, you may as well go, 
mayn’t you? Might save further row. No good in getting up 
more row, is there?’ 

Oliver clearly took the warning like the gentleman on the 
race-course, in no friendly spirit, to judge from his face. 

When the shutting of the door behind Laurence echoed along 
the walls of the empty room, he caught his brother by the arm. 

‘Danger!’ he cried. ‘What danger? Oh! What danger?’ 

Mr. Harry Stanley made reply slowly. 

‘There can be none except from the man who wrote the 
thing,’ he said. ‘But consider—why should he let on? He 
lives by writing things. If it were to get about that he’s peached, 
he would lose his living, and go on the parish. And who would 
he tell? He can’t leave his bed except to pull himself about in 
a wheel-chair; he’s got no friends; he’s always been such a 
desperate bad lot that his relations have long since given him 
the Boot. Besides, if he was to confess in the middle of Leicester 
Square he might turn the cops on to me, but not to you. If he 
was to do that, who could connect me with you? And it’s his 
living, I tell you—his living: his whiskey, his baccy, his bed, 
and his room. Sometimes it’s an I.0.U. to write and sign ready 
for a night when the Juggins gets drunk. You can’t dispute 
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your own signature, in the morning when it’s shown you. Many 
a time I’ve seen that done. Sometimes it’s an acceptance— 
always there’s a signature in it. Generally it’s a little job: but 
I’ve heard of one or two big jobs—none so big as ours, to be 
sure—that have come off by his help. Besides, it’s his pride. 
He'll prop himself up in his blessed old chair and look at the two 
signatures side by side and he'll laugh and swear s’ ’elp him if he 
knows, himself, which is the genuine and which the other. No, 
my boy, that man can’t give himself away. He can’t do it. If 
he wanted to ever so much he couldn’t—because he hasn’t even 
got any pals; and the house is full of Italians and foreigners. 
Cheer up, Oliver. Don’t look as if you were going to put in 
seven years of the best at Portland.’ 

‘ Well, it does seem impossible.’ 

‘Seem! It is impossible. Think, man. You didn’t find the 
thing. You've got nothing in the world to do with it. Mayes 
found it, or Mayes’ clerk. Mayes, who swears he remembers 
signing it. Lord! what a jolly old Liar he is, to be sure! Why 
it’s got nothing—just nothing to do with you. Look here. I've 
been finding out what will happen. The Treasury chaps will 
fight. They’re bound to fight. Mayes will have to do the swear- 
ing. Not you—nor me—nobody but Mayes. They can’t call on 
anyone else. I found that out beforehand. It’s as safe a thing 
as ever was hatched. Because you see, when the perjury is once 
afloat, he’s bound to stick to it. It’s as safe as the Bank of 
England.’ 

‘Then what does the woman mean ?’ 

‘Who is she?’ 

‘They call her the Prophetess, but I never heard of her 
interfering in this way before. As a rule, it’s only speaking in 
strange tongues and preaching and prophesying at her Chapel.’ 

‘There is something up,’ Mr. Stanley replied, reflectively, 
‘that’s pretty sure. You've got no quarrel with the woman, have 
you?’ 

‘I have never even seen her.’ 

‘We've all got people who owe us a turn, and when they get 
a chance they will stick in the knife and they will twist it if they 
can. Is there anybody who’s put her up to threatening you?’ 

‘Why,’ said Oliver, ‘there’s the girl Cassie, her niece: 
Perhaps she ——’ 

‘ What is the matter with the girl ?’ 

‘ Well—there was a little nonsense at one time. and I broke it 
off and she wanted it kept on, that’s all.’ 
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~ All? Why, man, what more do you want? Here’s a chap! 

He goes and throws over a girl, and then he is surprised when he 
gets a nasty one from her friends. Why, man alive, you needn’t 
be uneasy. It is all as right as possible. As for you being 
warned not to go on as you have been going on, it’s part of the 
usual thing. Danger indeed! They can muke a row about the 
girl if they like. Let ’em—it won’t hurt you.’ 

Oliver breathed more freely. If it was only his treatment of 
Cassie, why—then—they might indeed do their worst. 

‘ You've done nothing,’ his brother continued, ‘ and you’ve got 
nothing to fear. Enough said about that. In three months’ 
time we shall be about as rich as we can expect. No more of the 
old game for me. I shall go and live at Paris or Brussels, or 

some of those places till the memory has blown over a bit, 
because, you see, my boy, a gentleman can’t live on his wits very 
well, without having unpleasant things said about him behind 
his back.’ 

‘If the three months were only over!’ Oliver sighed. 

‘I wish they were: you should soon be out of this mouldy 
old hole and have your own Chambers and live like a gentleman. 
I wish they were, Oliver, because I want money pretty bad just 
now. Last night I played on the square—had to—because there 
were too many eyes about. I lost thirty-two pounds—lI did 

-indeed—and I’m stone-broke. How much did the perjurer lend 
you?’ 

‘Three hundred, and it’s all gone except twenty.’ 

‘Give me ten, and stick him for another hundred. A hun- 
dred? Get a thousand if you can, And as for danger—why, 
Oliver, you look white about the gills still.’ 

‘I was thinking again, that if there should be any—But there 
cannot be—as you say—there cannot be—it is impossible—it is 
quite impossible.’ 

Nevertheless he felt ill at ease, so ill at ease that he found it 
necessary to put the case to himself over and over again in order 
to strengthen his faith. It was once said by a person of special 
experience in sinfulness that the greatest punishment awarded to 
him as a transgressor was the condition of constant fear of being 
found out, and the necessity of finding continually new assurances 
for his own mind that discovery was impossible. This was exactly 
Oliver’s case. 

Presently he was so borne down with disquiet, in spite of his 
brother’s brave words, that he walked over to the Southwark 
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Bridge Road and sought Mr. Mayes himself. There was nothing 
in that good man’s appearance to justify his fears. Certainly he 
looked perfectly confident—it was while he was still under treat- 
ment and confidently expecting a speedy recovery of his memory. 

‘Mr. Luttrel!’ he cried. ‘Sir, it does me good to see you. 
Chevalier, you can go. It does me real good to see you. When 
I Jook at you, I sez, ** three months more,” I sez. Three months 
more and the harvest will come in. There will be a reaping and 
a gathering. On’y three months more. And you as anxious to 
begin as me, no doubt. Well, Sir, after the other day’s assurances, 
we may rest easy. That young lady won’t claim a farthing of the 
money, not even if she earns it by changing her name. You are 
quite safe, Mr. Luttrel.’ 

* Will you back that opinion by lending me another hundred ?’ 

‘To be sure I will, and another at the back of that if you 
please. Come in to-morrow morning and I will find the money 
for you somehow.’ 

Here was solid safety. What danger could be meant? To 
find that Mr. Mayes should be ready to lend him money—more 
money—on the security of that document was such a relief as 
may be felt by one spent with long swimming when he finds his 
feet at last upon the solid rock. 

‘Then,’ he said, ‘ you quite remember, now, do you ?’ 

‘Lord! Yes,’ Mr. Mayes replied sturdily. ‘If I didn’t I 
should have a softening. The doctor told me that. I must 
remember. There was a time, I confess, when it did seem as if 
I could remember everything in my whole life except that one 
thing. Overwork, says the Doctor, overwork—strain of the nervous 
system ; too much drink and not enough exercise. Only this 
morning I seemed to remember quite plain. Just now—but 
there—it will all come right again. The Doctor says so. <A few 
more electric shocks and then—but oh! it’s a most expensive 
business.’ 


CHAPTER XXX. 


ALL THAT SHE WANTED. 


Fiorry, rescued and restored, everything blotted out and for-" 
gotten, sat alone in her lodgings. She had now, one would think, 
all that woman can want or pray for. In place of a coarse sack 
thrown over a heap of shavings, a warm bed with soft clean linen : 
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in place of four bare walls, a furnished room with a maid to wait 
upon her : in place of starvation, as many square meals a day as she 
chose to order: and instead of rags, the joy of wearing once more 
beautiful and becoming clothes. In addition to all this, a release 
from work, restoration to her people, and freedom from anxiety. 
What more could she desire? Alas! The Gods who still punish 
us for our sins, sometimes give us all that we want and leave us 
still unhappy. This poor buffeted creature, so forlorn and lonely, 
accustomed for so many years to creep along the lowest depths 
in the Vale of Misery, where the mud is deepest and the thorns 
are thickest, was suddenly carried clean out of the dreadful place 
and put into a garden all sunshineand warmth. And yet—yet— 
when one is always hungry and cold and unsatisfied: so long as 
one has to ply the needle with feverish haste in order to keep the 
roof over head and to find the pittance of food which will stave 
off Death, there is no room for conscience—none at all. The 
sinner can only be truly awakened to the voice of reproaching 
conscience after consuming one good dinner at least and receiving 
an assurance of another and yet another to come after. That is 
the reason why the good people who desire to convert the Jews 
provide such a beautiful home—you may see it at Hackney—for 
the reception and entertainment of Enquirerz. The greatest 
criminal goes unrepentant so long as he goes hungry and cold. 
Thus doth the body still take precedence of the soul. Otherwise, 
conscience would be stronger than the fear of Death and the 
sinner would knock off work in order to repent and then with re- 
signation lie down to die. In recognition of this great law, the 
legislators of the future, who will know of no party, and be 
absolutely indifferent to place, and will no longer eat their words 
without shame nor stand up before the multitude with brazen 
brow to denounce what yesterday they glorified—will construct 
prisons for criminals on the new principle of leaving all the doors 
unlocked, finding good and abundant food, and offering work on 
conditions as easy as those which will then prevail outside. 
There will, of course, be no prison dress, and so strong will be 
the public feeling on the subject, and so easy the road to repent- 
ance and conversion, that the thief and the burglar will sit down 
side by side to eat and then repent together, and so humbly pass 
behind the Veil, and Magdalen herself shall weep for shame to see 
how her sisters can forgive, though her own conscience doth never 
cease to upbraid. 

This, alas! was the case with Florry. Her nephew came 
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every day to see her: he walked abroad with her: he took her 
driving: he gave her pretty things such as the poor soul had 
always loved: he talked to her continually of his mother; he 
made her talk of the old days when the two were girls together: 
he warmed her starved heart with love and tenderness: and as 
for the past—the thirty years since she and her sister parted— 
and the dreadful misery in which he found her, Laurence said 
never a word, even of pity. All was to be forgotten. Nay: it 
was to be as if there was nothing to forget. 

Even Cornelia knows not the true history of those thirty years. 
Certainly it was not the common story of degradation, drink, and 
horrible companionship. There were no signs of such things in 
the poor creature’s wan face and hollow eyes: nor in her conver- 
sation: nor in her manner, which was as quick to show feeling as 
in the days of her innocent youth. Was it for one sin, one 
impatient rebellion against poverty—tiat the poor creature was 
punished so loug and so terribly? Let us not ask. Now, at 
length, she who seemed enlarged, was truly laid in a Prison: even 
the Prison where there is no punishment but the presence of the 
past and the thought of what might have been. 

Cornelia made haste to call upon her. In her presence Florry 
sat like.a school girl receiving admonition: or like Job receiving 
the consolations of Zophar the Naamathite. 

‘You’ve come back to your family,’ she said, frigidly. ‘I 
didn’t bring you back. Mind, if I’d been asked for my advice, I 
should have said that something weekly, which Lucy wouldn’t 
miss, would have been proper. But he thought different. Very 
well. For the credit of the family I shall hold my tongue. 
Though how you had the face F 

‘Laurence made me,’ she said meekly. 

‘ Althea knows that you used to go about in rags. They say 
she will marry Laurence. Then there'll be two—him and her— 
in Australia, who know. You can’t tie up people’s tongues. 
Pity you can’t, but there it is. Well, you'll have to make up a 
story and stick to it. You must end it up with going poor, else 
Althea won’t believe a word of it.’ 

‘Yes,’ Florry murmured. ‘Oh! nobody knows except you, 
Cornelia, and not even you.’ 

‘There’s no call to tell Lucy. Not but she’d have pride 
enough, now. But there’s others to consider. Cassie is going 
out with you and Felix, and nothing will do but the boy must go 
too. Cousin Laurence says he shall learn shorthand and become 
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a newspaper man. He talks about sending him to Sydney 
College ; but what’s the use of college when you are going to be 
nothing but a newspaper man? There was one in the Bridge 
Road, I remember, who used to get drunk and beat his wife 
shameful. Florry, if that boy ever learns the truth, they'll have 


it out of him and in all the papers, and it will be all over the 
world in no time.’ 


‘Oh! Cornelia.’ 

‘Claudia said there would be changes. I wonder if she knew 
or if she prophesied. Women who prophesy get artful. Changes 
there are, indeed. You’ve come back, respectable—Fiavia is 
going to marry the Chevalier, and he seventy! They’re going to 
live with Claudia. On the collections, I suppose. There’s another 
Title in the family. More rank, if you care for such nonsense. 
And now they are at Lucius, wanting to buy the old house and 
make it an office for the wharf behind. Why, if we sell the house 
it will be like putting an end to all of us—and who’s to have the 
Punch bowl and the books and the Plate ?’ 

‘It would be a terrible pity to sell it,’ said Florry. 

‘You are going, this amiable cousin continued, ‘ among 
carriage company. At least they tell me so. Don’t make your 
sister ashamed of your manners. Though how you will be able 
to sit among them after all that’s past, I can’t think. Some folk 
will brazen out anything.’ 

‘Oh! Cornelia,’ murmured the poor woman. 

‘Mind, you’ve had a husband, you’re a widow. Who was he? 
what was he? where did he die? what did he leave you?’ 

Florry shook her head. The necessity of this invention had 
not yet occurred to her. 

‘ Make him—your Richard—make him a commercial traveller. 
That’s respectable enough, even for her ladyship, I should hope. 
A traveller in hops—there’s a great hop trade in the Borough.’ 

‘ Cornelia, I cannot z 

‘You must. How else will you get on? Will you go to your 
sister and those innocent girls and tell them—Thirty years 
ago——’ 

‘Cornelia, oh! spare me.’ . 

‘You must make up your story and stick to it,’ she repeated. 
‘Well, Florry, ’'ve been a good friend to you, and I'm your 
cousin, and every right to speak my mind. A sad trouble and 
disgrace you've been to us, but never shall it be said that I 
lowered the family credit by telling anyone.’ She rose and shcok 
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her scanty skirts. ‘Never. There’s a family party to-morrow 
evening, Cousin Laurence gives it, but Lucius takes the head of 
the table. You are tocome. Oh! yes. Asif you’d always been 
respectable. Laurence wouldn’t hear of anything else, of course. 
I hope Claudia won’t begin to prophesy, but there’s no telling 
what she mayn’t do—such is her conceit, poor thing! There is 
to be champagne and the Best Service.’ 

‘I will come if I must,’ said poor Florry. 

‘You can begin about your husband to-morrow evening. Get 
your handin. Your husband—your Richard—travelled in hops. 
He died in the North of England, of rheumatic gout. Remember.’ 

When Cornelia went away Florry sat motionless, her hands 
clasped, thinking. Generally her thoughts went back to the 
terrible past, now they were turned upon the future. Alas! It 
was even more dreadful than the past. She saw herself living 
with her sister, always a lie upon her lips, dying with that lie 
unconfessed. No—she would not: she could not. Better even the 
old life of starvation and misery than thus to live and thus to die. 

That evening no one came to see her. She sat quite alone in 
her room. Laurence was beside Althea while she sang and played. 
Flavia and the Chevalier walked upon Bank Side hand in hand 
planning out their future as if the span of threescore years and 
ten were in his case to be lengthened to the generous allowance 
accorded to Abraham, in order that the whole world might be 
converted to the doctrines of the New Humanity and the Early 
Church. Felix sat with Cassie, eloquent over the great things 
which await the brave and strong in the Austral world. 

She was alone. Presently she took pen and paper—she who 
had written nothing for thirty years—and began a letter. First 
she wrote slowly and painfully, but soon her thoughts found 
expression :— 


‘I am living ina dream. I expect every minute to wake out 
of that dream and find that I am again in rags, pinched with 
hunger. For twenty long years I endured this misery and I 
cannot understand that it is ended. At first I cried, “ Lord, how 
long?” Then I ceased to look for any end except the end of 
Death. And now it has ended, and yet I cannot feel that with 
the end of punishment will ever come forgiveness. 

‘You have made me promise not to speak of the past either 
to you or to your mother. But how to keep that promise ? 
How can I face Lucy without telling her everything? And it 
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would make her so unhappy. Laurence, I cannot go with you. 
Let me stay here in obscurity : only give me a little to live upon. 
I will take that from you. But is it, after all,a dream? Shall I 
awake once more to the old misery ? 

‘I have had a dream, Laurence—I put down the pen and 
leaned back in the chair—a low, soft, easy chair—before the fire 
which I have lighted because the chill of twenty years is in my 
very bones. I closed my eyes and I had a dream. I saw two 
girls—sisters. They were poor, but they resolved never to part. 
Nothing should part them. Then one married, and at first it 
seemed as if her fate was going to be miserable indeed. But 
they remained together, and they went abroad together, and 
while the married sister became rich and honoured by everybody 
her sister shared in her good fortune and became also a gracious 
lady loved and honoured. It was such a beautiful dream that 
the joy of it awakened me and I remembered that it was a dream, 
because they parted. Oh! they parted -why—why did Lucy let 
me go? 

‘The old things come back to me as I now sit alone, old 
words, old sayings. Oh! I am always in a dream. Just now I 
heard the voice of my Uncle Vicesimus: he was saying, “I can 
understand how those who have been injured in this world may 
easily in the next forgive those oppressors and those who have 
done them wrong. It is, however, hard to understand how the 
wrongdoers can forgive themselves.” No one was ever so wise 
as my Uncle Vicesimus. Alas! when he spoke of wrongdoers I 
thought they were like Indian savages, as far from us and all our 
ways. 

‘There is one way better still. If I were dead.’ 


When the writer had got thus far the pen dropped out of 
her hand and she lay back in her chair, thinking. 

Tn the days of her wretchedness she had been liable to assault 
from a certain great temptation, which lies in readiness to spring 
upon all prisoners and captives and all that are desolate and 
oppressed. I wonder why the Litany has never taken any notice 
of this temptation. When Florry was attacked by this tempta- 
tion, whatever the time or season, she would creep out of her 
lodging and walk with resolution across Tower Hill and so into 
Thames Street and a place beside the Street she knew so well. 


She was dragged to this place as a drunkard is dragged to the 
public-house, 
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This evening the temptation assaulted her with such force as 
she had never before felt. Were I Bunyan I should say that 
Apollyon stood before her armed with dreadful weapons; with rage 
in his eyes and fire starting from his nostrils. The Temptation 
might so be described. On the other hand, this woman—sitting 
alone at night, a terrible past behind, and a terrible future before : 
thinking with what face she should meet her sister: with what a 
cloud of falsehoods she should hide the past: with what hypocrisy 
she should sit among the innocent girls—seems a picture more 
terrible than that of the pilgrim before Apollyon. At least one 
could rush upon that demon and slay or be slain. But there is a De- 
mon who never takes shape, who always hovers around his victims, 
and never goes away and cannot be assailed by any arms of man. 
It is far, far more terrible to encounter this Demon of the Valley 
than the hardest fighting Devil that ever roamed those gloomy 
depths. 

The Temptation came in a voice soft and kindly persuasive. 
‘My dear,’ it said, ‘now is the time for you to go. You have 
rested awhile: you have been clothed and warmed: you can 
never face your sister: you must not, indeed, think of such a 
thing. You must now, having been refreshed and restored, give 
no more trouble to anybody.’ 

She arose, therefore, being of a soft and yielding disposition, 
and accustomed to do what she was told. The clock on the 
mantel-shelf pointed to ten. She took up the letter she had 
written and read over again the last words— 

‘There is one way better still. If I were dead.’ 

She put on her jacket and her hat. Then she threw herself 
on her knees and so remained for about five minutes. When she 
got up she was weeping. She looked round the roomas if for the 
last time, and then, moaning and sobbing, she crept down the 
stairs and out into the street. From Mansell Street to Thames 
Street is not far: she crossed Tower Hill: on her left rose up 
the great white Tower, now black in the night. All the way she 
was led as by a hand and she was exhorted as by a voice. 

Beside the long Quay and Terrace of the Custom House, which 
at night is closed, there are stairs, broad stone stairs, with an iron 
railing running down them and a little stone landing-place at the 
top: you reach the stairs through iron gates in the Street. In 
the daytime there are boatmen hanging about: survivors of thé 
Thames watermen. By night there is no one. Great timber 
piles are stuck into the bed of the river just below thece stairs, 
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for the mooring of barges, and when the tide is going up or 
down the water rushes boiling, sucking, tearing at the timbers as 
if it would gladly pull them up and hurry them away far out to sea. 

Hither she came and here she stood looking into the water, 
while the voice tempted and urged her to plunge in and so make 
an end. Only one little step: no more trouble: no more misery: 
no more tears: no more starvation, cold, rags, and shame. Just 
one step: the river, the rushing river, the kind and merciful 
river, the river of rest and sleep, would do the rest. 

Think, every night there are these wretches gazing at the 
river, on every bridge they stand: at the head of all the Stairs: at 
the wall of all the Embankments. You may even meet them on 
the lonely River Wall between Barking and Tilbury: they are 
scattered everywhere along theriver bank. They look with longing 
yet with terror at the rushing water: and the Tempter sings the 
same refrain for each. 

No one was on the stairs: after dark no one ever is on those 
stairs: she walked to the head of the steps and caught the iron 
rail and looked over. 

The tide was beginning to run down, but as yet the waters 
were not hurrying and tearing up or down: they were quietly 
lapping at the steps, and whispering among the piles: but they 
were very black: the sky was cloudy: the river was dark, 

Florry stood there, her hands catching the rail, leaning and 
listening to the Voice which invited her to step over and finish 
her story. 

‘See,’ it said, softly and affectionately, ‘the water is smooth 
and yielding: it will close over you gently: you shall not be 
banged and beaten against barges and chains: in a moment you 
will die. To be devoured in the cool and pleasant water is like 
falling asleep. Farewell, Florry. Farewell—Farewell.’ 

She would have taken that step. But another voice spoke to 
her. It was the voice of Lucy. 

‘Oh! my sister,’ it said. ‘Oh! my sister—my sister—Florry— 
you cannot die without a word from me! Wait—wait—wait— 
till I have time to speak. Florry, wait for only one word of love 
from me.’ 

The voice of the Tempter made answer. 

‘Why wait? She will never know. Nobody will ever know. 
Lie down—lie down, and fall asleep.’ The wash of the water 
was like caressing music. ‘Lie down—lie down—welcome sleep 
and everlasting rest.’ 
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And then a third voice spoke to her. It was the voice of 
Claudia. 

‘Florry,’ she said imperatively, ‘go home and get to bed. 
This minute. My dear, I never mean to let you go again— 
never—never—never: no: not until the Angel of the Lord 
brings for you the fine linen, clean and white, which is the 
righteousness of the Saints. Go home this minute—Go home!’ 

She obeyed. She went home crying. And like a child she 
cried herself to sleep. 


(To be continued.) 
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Some Indian Insects. 


HAVE written about snakes and fishes in Bengal. I now offer 

some account of the creeping and flying things innumerable 
which represent the insect life of that country, and add so much 
to the discomfort of human existence. In England we are inclined 
to be angry at the presence of a single gnat or a bluebottle fly 
in a well-ordered establishment. Those whose lot is cast for a 
time in India find that they have to contend against battalions 
and legions of tiny but pertinacious enemies, which not only 
irritate their temper, but may inflict painful injury on their body. 
Let me try to enumerate these tiny foes. There are mosquitoes, 
flies, ants (red, black, and white), fleas, bugs, ticks, beetles, 
geranium or green bugs, moths, grasshoppers, crickets, cockroaches, 
to which may be added centipedes and scorpions. It is not to be 
understood that all these foes come at once, or that they unite 
their forces and co-operate with one another. Still, it may happen 
that when a man, to avoid the mosquitoes, puts his hand under 
his pillow, he finds his finger sharply bitten by a centipede. 

The mosquitoes are fairly entitled to precedence, as the newly 
arrived Englishman is almost sure to become acquainted with 
them at a very early period. I have spelt the name mosquito, 
not moskito, although I was taught that in Sanskrit ‘ Kito’ is 
the name for the creature, but I forget what our learned Professor 
said about the ‘mos.’ Without affecting scientific accuracy I 
may say that the mosquito is very like the English gnat. Some 
are large and brown; others are small and speckled. A young 
lady on her voyage to India had been told that a mosquito was a 
grey creature with a long proboscis. On arriving at Madras she 
saw an elephant on the shore, and declined to land for fear of such 
a. huge mosquito. After all, it is doubtful if the Indian mosquito, 
individually, is so very much worse than some of his English 
brethren in a country house near any lake or pond during mid- 
summer. Anyone who has been at Venice in. hot weather, and 
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has known what the mosquitoes can do there during a warm night, 
has had a foretaste of what he may expect in India. 

I believe that a well-grown Calcutta mosquito can give points 
to most of his rivals in India. For two centuries they have 
battened and fattened on the blood of the newly-imported English- 
man, and this higher scale of living has given strength to the 
species ; just as some people imagine that if the dusky inhabitants 
of Bengal lived on beef and beer they would become equal in 
strength to white men. Be this as it may, the Calcutta mosquito 
certainly feeds with avidity on the fair arms and necks of our 
countrywomen, which are so temptingly exposed to his onslaught. 
A lady newly arrived is in much misery as she sits at a dinner- 
party, or when she goes to a ball in a low dress. Her shoulders 
and arms are soon studded with large wales, like blisters, and her 
feet and ankles feel on fire from the attacks of the enemy. 
Mosquitoes are most active in the so-called cold weather of India, 
because the punkahs are notin use. The draught of the punkah, 
swinging backwards and forwards over the chairs at the dining- 
table, keeps the mosquitoes off; though sometimes a crafty old 
villain will let himself be quietly drawn in with the current of 
air, when he sees that it will bring him within reach of some 
alabaster shoulder. Men do not suffer quite so much as ladies, 
because they expose less skin-surface to them, and their clothes 
are thicker and their boots protect their ankles. But the in- 
genuous youth who sits down confidently on a chair with an open 
cane seat will sometimes spring up with more haste than grace 
when the mosquitoes find out how thin the materials of his dress 
clothes are. 

When the 42nd Highlanders, or Black Watch, landed in Calcutta 
in the end of 1857, they were marched to the Scotch Kirk on 
Sunday in their full dress, with kilts and bonnets, to the great 
admiration of the public. But the mosquitoes from the large 
tank near the Kirk smelt fresh blood, and invaded the sacred 
building, and soon found their way to the unprotected parts of the 
Highlanders’ legs, especially about their naked knees. For a 
while the men endured it bravely. Then one soldier, and next 
another, began to slap at the mosquitoes, until so many of them 
were fiercely slapping at their knees that the noise overwhelmed 
the preacher’s voice, and he stopped his discourse, so that the- 
men could be marched away to their barracks. 

There is a part of Bengal, in the district of Sylhet, where the 
flood has never been thoroughly dried up since the days of Noah. 
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The country is almost a dead level, with a stagnant river winding 
slowly through it, and it is covered with reeds and rushes and 
marshes, with here and there a few huts representing a village, 
built on little raised mounds of earth. The inhabitants live 
mainly by fishing and cow-keeping. The cows are collected in 
open sheds every evening, and stand in water that comes nearly 
up to their bacss. This peculiar arrangement is necessary to 
protect them from the mosquitoes, and the cows’ tails are in 
constant movement, lashing at the insects that try to settle on 
their backs and heads. When a cow is being milked, two 
children stand by with large chowries of reeds, trying to drive 
away the mosquitoes. All through the daytime the cows swim 
or wade about with the water over their backs, and are mosquito- 
proof. Asto the almost amphibious men and women and children 
who dwell in these strange villages, it may be that they are 
accustomed to mosquitoes as eels are to skinning. But a stranger 
is well victimised. An officer, who took more than two days in 
passing through this watery region in a house-boat, told me that 
neither he nor his crew could get any sound sleep, they were so 
persecuted by the mosquitoes. I almost always passed through 
this part of the country in a steamer, and we usually tried to 
get clear of it by daylight, but if we had to anchor in it we 
knew that there was no rest to be had. Everyone was slapping 
and swearing at the mosquitoes, and not even the best mosquito- 
curtains were able to exclude them entirely. 

Flies are not so bad in Calcutta as they are in many other 
parts of India, Travellers to India are freely introduced to flies 
in the hotels at Cairo and Suez. In Bombay and Agra and 
Delhi they are plentiful ; aud at Simla they go up for change of 
air with the European visitors every season. Nevertheless, the 
flies do not do badly in Calcutta. Fly-loo can easily be played 
at every meal; and if you have any honey or marmalade on your 
plate a fly will usually come to share it with you. A bluebottle 
will buzz round the room when you wish to be quiet; and if you 
are sleeping, a common fly observes it, alights on your forehead, 
and walks along your nose. The flies themselves are bad 
enough, but the knowledge that they come from places and 
objects which are odious and objectionable makes us loathe 
them. In Egypt, where ophthalmia is so common, what traveller 
has not shuddered as he saw a fly start from the eyelid of some 
diseased Egyptian and make straight for his own face? Perhaps 
it is not fair to write of sandflies as flies, But they are a very 
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disagreeable kind of fly, and they attack human beings with a 
zeal worthy of a better cause. The worst of it is that one can 
hardly see the enemy, he is so tiny, and he has a bad habit of 
finding his way through any hole, however minute, to get to a 
taste of human skin. 

Ants are of many kinds, but it will suffice for my purpose to 
mention only four or five sorts of them—the large and small red 
ants, the large and small black ants, and the white ants. I am 
not sure if the Indian ants are identical with those which are the 
subjects of Sir John Lubbock’s interesting experiments. When 
a man arrives in-Calcutta his acquaintance with the small red 
ants soon hegins. I shall never forget the jump that a friend 
gave when he first saw a train of red ants on the floor. He was 
a stout Englishman, newly arrived from home, and with an 
innate horror of insect life. He thought the train of ants was a 
snake. They were merely a marauding party out on an expedi- 
tion to plunder the sugar-basin on the breakfast-table. Some 
active ant-scout had discovered that one end of the tablecloth 
touched the ground, and so afforded a passage to the sugar on the 
breakfast-table. Instantly the expedition had been organised, 
and there was a continuous stream of ants, from the hole in the 
wall where they dwelt, along the floor, up the tablecloth on to 
the sugar-basin. With a sideboard in which anything sweet is 
kept it is usual to put brass saucers full of water under the feet, 
so as to keep the ants out. The water must be constantly 
changed, for if it gets covered with dust, or any débris that will 
carry the weight of an ant, the little creatures soon find it out 
and cross the moat. 

It is always expedient to have the feet of your bed planted in 
brass saucers full of water, so as to prevent the ants getting up 
into the bed. I was acquainted with a lady who suffered severely 
from neglecting this precaution. The doctor had given her some 
ointment to rub on her arm for a rheumatic pain, and she applied 
it when she went to bed. During the night she suffered con- 
siderable pain, which she attributed to the working of the 
ointment. When daylight came, great was her horror to find that 
she was being eaten alive by a swarm of red ants—which had 
been attracted by some sweet ingredient in the ointment, and had 
bitten through her skin into her flesh, so that she carried the scars . 
of the wounds to her grave. No doubt the rheumatic pain was 
cured, but the remedy was a good deal worse than the disease. 

The large red ants, similar to those described in the Queen’s 
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Scotch Journal as attacking a Royal Princess, are usually met 
with out shooting. As you are passing under a tree in your 
howdah the elephant puts up his trunk at the bidding of the 
mahout to break off some projecting branch, and in an instant 
you find yourself covered with a shower of red ants who have 
been picnicking on that particular branch. The rapidity with 
which they will attack you on your face and hands, get down the 
back of your neck, and up your legs, is more easily imagined than 
described, and you will have a very unpleasant quarter of an hour 
until you can get rid of them all. I had not many encounters with 
the large black ants, which affect a rather drier climate than that 
of Calcutta. But in a house where there is a colony of large black 
ants established no place is safe from their ravages, and their 
bite is quite as savage and painful as that of the large red ants, ; 

The white ants probably take the cake, according to modern 
phraseology, as the greatest nuisances of their kind. A white 
ant has several forms, but perhaps his most dangerous form is that 
in which he is more like a white maggot than an ordinary ant. 
In this maggot-form the white ants work under cover of a tunnel- 
ling of soft mud, which they manufacture for themselves, possibly 
with the intention of concealing their mischief. But the tunnel 
fortunately betrays them, and no time should be lost in breaking 
open the tunnel and destroying the working party that will te 
found inside. If an unwary traveller, arriving late at night, leaves 
his portmanteau on the floor of his room in the vicinity of white 
ants, he will probably discover in the morning that the enemy 
have found their way in and made havoc of his garments. They 
will carry their tunnel up the leg of a table or sideboard to get at 
the contents of a drawer. Nothing is sacred tothem. In the 
public offices of Government the white ant is ready to make 
himself Record-keeper. He gets into a bundle of papers and eats 
them. If a reference is needed to some old paper, the clerk who 
goes to the bundle finds that it has been resolved into a mass of 
muddy pulp. I knew acase where they ate some bank-notes in 
a native merchant’s chest, but luckily for him the fragments were 
identifiable. More than once they have invaded a Government 
Treasury, and have destroyed many precious sheets of the stamps 
manufactured by Messrs. Delarue & Co., which were in the store of 
the district Collector. As the Collector is held personally re- 
sponsible for the value of the stamps, his dismay at finding the 
white ants in bis stamp-chests, or almirahs, may be easily 
conceived. 
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But the time comes when the white ant emerges from his 
maggot-form into the shape of a flying thing. It is usually 
towards the evening when the swarm of brown insects with 
transparent wings issues from the earth, and seeks a life of very 
brief enjoyment. For their appearance is heralded by enemies 
in every form. The crows set up a loud cawing, and swoop down 
on their victims. The bats come out from their lurking-places 
and dart swiftly about, snapping up the unfortunate ants. Every 
sort of bird joins in the chase ; and on the ground it is curious to 
see how a horde of frogs have appeared from some unknown 
quarter and are feasting on the ants, jumping up and catching 
them as they rise from the ground, or devouring the bodies of 
those which have lost their wings and fallen. Meanwhile, if you 
are in a room with a lighted lamp, reading or writing, your studies 
will be interrupted. The ants come flying to the light, and they 
alight on your head and your hands and your book, so that there 
is no refuge but in flight. I remember on one occasion when a 
swarm of white ants invaded the church, and made for the clergy- 
man as he was preaching with candles in his pulpit. The ants 
descended on his face and his sermon, and crawled into his mouth, 
and finally put out the candles, so that the service was brought 
prematurely to an end, and we were all glad to get out of church. 

The flea and the bug and the tick are much too common in 
Bengal to be pleasant. The fleas have a habit of establishing 
themselves in colonies beneath ‘ Calcutta matting,’ as it is called 
in England. In Calcutta the use of carpets is uncommon except 
in the cold weather. During the hot season the coolest and 
neatest floor-covering of a drawing-room, or any other room, is a 
clean Indian mat. But if, through the neglect of the servants or 
from any other cause, the mat becomes unclean, fleas will harbour 
in it. It is a curious sight, as you enter a room, to see the mat 
covered with little black specks, which suddenly vanish as your 
footstep is heard. These are the fleas who hide between the 
interstices of the mat; but if you innocently take your seat, or 
present a chair to a lady visitor, and enter into conversation for a 
few minutes, the fleas take courage, and you and your visitor are 
soon made aware of their active movements. 

The bug is happily not quite so bad in Calcutta as in Allahabad 
and the Upper Provinces in India. But he is bad enough. The 
native servants seem to be almost indifferent to them. A native 
‘domestic servant is usually clad in clean white muslin or linen 
garments. As he stands behind your chair at breakfast, looking 
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as solemn as an image, a horrid bug may be seen travelling along 
his sleeve when the man stretches his arm over the table to 
reach the bread or to hand a cup of tea. In the public offices 
the bugs are a great nuisance, as they particularly affect the 
bundles of papers, or old records, which are part of the parapher- 
nalia of business, and are laid on the office table before the Sahib. 
Whilst your thoughts are occupied with the cares of business the 
bug slyly creeps up your sleeve, and presently lets you know how 
much he is enjoying himself. The ticks are treacherous enemies, 
and some of the worst are parasites of animals. It is curious to 
see huge monsters scuttling off from the body of a tiger or a 
wild boar as soon as the coldness of death makes them aware that 
the fountain of their existence has dried up. The tiny ticks, if 
they effect a lodgment under the human skin, cause serious 
trouble. 

The green bug, sometimes called the geranium-bug, whose 
native name is gundhee, or the evil-smeller, is a flying insect 
rather than a creeping thing. It is about the size of a house-fly, 
and it is like a small beetle with dark green shiny body. What 
good purpose this creature serves in the economy of nature it is 
not in my power to say. I have seen the very large crickets, 
called paddle crickets, eat them wholesale, but I believe that no 
bird will eat them. There is a well-known story of a gentleman 
who undertook for a wager to drink a glass of sherry with twenty 
gundhees in it. He won his wager, but he suffered most severely 
for it. It is difficult to describe the loathsome smell of the 
gundhee. If one of them flies near you the air seems tainted. 
If it flies into your face or lodges in your hair your life becomes 
a burden. They usually appear after sunset, and fly eagerly to 
any light. If they manage to get into the kitchen when the 
dinner is being cooked, and one of them falls into the soup, there 
is an end of the soup. At some places where the gundhees 
abound it is necessary to have fine-wire gauze blinds across all 
the windows, but if they find any hole or aperture they pour in 
in legions. I have known them suddenly invade a ball-room, and 
in a few minutes the white c’oth on the floor was blackened _by 
their bodies, and the stench was unendurable, so that every one 
fled from the room. I never saw them so numerous as they were 
one night near Rajmahal, on board a steamer, which had been 
imprudently anchored off a field of high indigo. The gundhees 
came off in myriads, and they were piled two or three inches 
deep on the deck. Every light in the steamer was extinguished, 
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and the lascars swept them off the deck into the water with 
brooms and swabs. The next morning the decks were deeply 
stained with some sort of oil which had exuded from the bodies of 
the gundhees, and only after several hours of hot sunshine the 
vile smell passed away. 

In Eastern Bengal, where railways did not exist, and roads 
were what may be called fragmentary, owing to broken bridges, 
it was usual to go about in boats or steamers, and the peripatetic 
nature of my official duties required me to make many long 
voyages along the rivers. Ina recent description of Japan by a 
clever writer I find that that country is remarkable for its insects, 
‘which form an astonishing menagerie of strange, long-tailed, 
long-winged, long-legged things, of all colours; polypod spiders 
of eccentric shapes, ideal beetles like peripatetic gems, large and 
unpleasingly persistent flies, hornets big enough and startling 
enough to appear in-pantomimes.’ I cannot rival the descriptive 
power of this historian of Japan, but, from my experience in 
Eastern Bengal, I should say that at an international exhibition 
of unpleasant insects the two countries would make an almost 
equal show. It was part of my duty to go about almost every 
year with the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in his state yacht 
on his official tour of inspection. The state yacht was a monster 
house-boat, towed by a steamer. It was fitted up with every 
device to keep out the insects, which immediately after sunset 
began to swarm on board, as if fascinated by the lighting of the 
lamps. Each cabin had its wire-gauze screens. The dining- 
cabin or saloon, which was on deck, had blue-glass windows to 
dim the effect of the lamps, and the wire-gauze screens were 
fastened outside them. The entrance to the cabin was artfully 
planned so that the light inside could not be seen outside, as the 
servants came in and out with the dishes and plates. But it was 
all of no avail. Before the soup was finished a big grasshopper 
would plunge into somebedy’s plate, or a giant beetle would 
cannon against the Lieutenant-Governor’s forehead; a horrid 
hornet-like creature with an ominous long tail would alight on 
the tablecloth, and make straight for some fair lady, who was 
ready to shriek at its approach. These were but the avant- 
couriers of the main army. Long before dinner was finished the 
table would be alive with kicking and struggling insects of every ~ 
imaginable form. One Lieutenant-Governor used to wage war 
against the insects with chloroform—a wine-glass being put over 
one of the fallen enemy, and chloroform poured on the table- 
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cloth, so that it was soon stupefied ; but the smell of the chloro- 
form sometimes almost stupefied some of the human beings in 
the cabin. By experience I had learned to distinguish most of 
these insects, and fortunately they were nearly all stingless, and 
almost harmless, save that some of them could pinch with their 
nippers, and their hooked claws would scratch rather sharply. 
But, knowing that there was no danger, I used to get much credit 
at times for laying hands on a big beetle, or a wasp-like thing 
with a long tail, or on a praying mantis—which requires to be 
handled delicately, as his long legs have sharp claws, and he can 
bite with his innocent-looking mouth. It was always a relief 
when dinner came to an end, and we were able to emerge from 
the cabin on to the open deck and sit in outer darkness; but ifa 
cigar was lit, the tiny red spark would sometimes attract a foolish 
insect, who buzzed up against it, and tried to knock the cigar out 
of the smoker’s mouth. 

The Lieutenant-Governor'’s state yacht had usually to be 
anchored near the river bank; but on other journeys I have had 
my own steamer, and we could anchor where we pleased. I 
remember one evening that we were in a broad river, and in order 
to evade the insects we stopped well out in mid-stream, fully 
half a mile from any land. -We let down the canvas purdahs 
round the deck, and cautiously lighted a couple of candles and 
prepared to play whist. We had hardly got through a deal when 
there came a flight of big grasshoppers, who put out the candles 
and swarmed all over the card-table and the deck, so that we 
were utterly discomfited by them. I had no idea that a grass- 
hopper could fly half a mile, or that it could see a light at such a 
distance. On another occasion four of us were out on a shooting 
excursion, and living in a house-boat. We were playing whist 
after dinner in the cabin with the light of two table-lamps. 
Suddenly there was an invasion of white moths. The air was full 
of them. They covered the table an inch deep, and piled them- 
selves up several inches high against the stems of the lamps, the 
chimneys of which were protected by wire-gauze covers, so that 
the moths could not get in to put out the light. Our hair and 
our clothes were full of them, and we were obliged to quit the 
cabin. All round the boat the water was covered with the moths, 
on which the fish and frogs were feeding. I could never make 
out where they all came from, and I only saw them on this 
occasion. 

Before saying good-bye to the insects I must tell of the rose- 
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leaf insect, who is scientifically known as Gongylus gonyylides, 
I met it first at the Amlagoree indigo factory in Midnapore, where 
the planter had a splendid specimen more than 4 inches long, with 
the rose-leaves so developed that they quite concealed the creature’s 
form. It is in shape like the praying mantis, only over the 
shoulders and the hips a leaf-like growth develops itself, so that 
the insect is hardly to be seen when it is on the branch of a tree. 
My friend the planter used to send me ten or twelve specimens 
to Calcutta occasionally, and there I taught the gongylus to play 
a little game for the diversion of myself and my friends, To each 
of us, as we sat round the table, a gongylus was allotted, and 
placed under a finger-glass. The servants then supplied three 
small bluebottle flies to each player, and the flies were slipped 
under the finger-glass and introduced to the gongylus. The poor 
gongylus is a creature of slow and deliberate movements, at least 
when it is under a finger-glass, and at first they seemed to take 
no notice of the flies. But presently the long head would turn 
towards a fly; a rapid movement of the forearm followed, and the 
fly would be found fixed in the bend of the arm, whilst the 
gongylus put down his head to eat it. The player whose gongylus 
caught the first fly won the pool. 

I hardly feel capable of doing justice to the cockroach, that 
rank enemy of mankind, who often murders sleep on board a 
P. and O. steamer, or devours all the most precious articles of a 
lady’s wardrobe for the wanton pleasure of destroying them. But 
the cockroach has its enemies. You may see one dashing wildly 
across the room, and seeking a futile shelter under a footstool or 
a chair. The poor wretch knows the fate that awaits him. There 
is a beautiful bright-coloured wasp, whose pleasure it is to deposit 
its Jarva in the brain of the cockroach; and when the wasp has 
set its affections on a particular cockroach, it is a bad business for 
the cockroach. Instead of enjoying the pleasures of ordinary 
cockroach life, he has to finish his brief existence bearing about 
the wasp-larva on his brain, until the larva gradually acquires 
strength enough to put an end to the life of the unwilling foster- 
parent. It is a common practice on board a ship to condemn a 
lazy or offending sailor to go down into the hold and catch fifty 
or a hundred cockroaches and bring them up in a bag. The bag 
is then usually thrown overboard or put in the stokehole, which js 
unpleasant for the cockroaches. If anyone keeps a pet chameleon 
he will find that phlegmatic animal become excited with delight 
if a cockroach is put in his cage, and he shoots out his long tongue, 
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which looks like an Italian iron, as ladies call it, and holds the 
cockroach against the bars of the cage with a keen sense of enjoy- 
ment painfully in contrast to the misery of the moribund cock. 
roach—but the cockroach has few friends. 

Perhaps centipedes and scorpions come scarcely within the 
scope of my text. Scorpions are not so common in Lower Bengal 
as they are in other parts of India, as they prefer a dry climate to 
a damp one. Once when I was out in camp in Sontalia a big 
black scorpion, about four inches long, looking like a young craw- 
fish, came gaily out to visit us, walking across the open space 
which had been swept of leaves and rubbish in front of the tent 
door. Unfortunately for this scorpion we were at home to receive 
his visit, and we thought of turning it to a useful purpose. We 
had learnt at.school that a scorpion if surrounded by fire will sting 
itself to death. We surrounded this scorpion with a circle of 
burning leaves and rubbish and gave him the opportunity of es- 
tablishing his reputation. He examined the burning circle care- 
fully, and did not seem to like it. He stuck up his tail, and we 
hoped that he was going to die the death of a classical scorpion. 
Not a bit of it. He put his tail down and scurried about the 
ground, trying to escape. The circle of flames was narrowed round 
him till they absolutely touched him. But he declined to commit 
suicide in proper form, and he perished ignominiously, like any 
other insect, in the fire. 

A brief mention of the centipede must suffice. He is about 
our ways and about our bed more frequently than we suspect. 
He is of a shy and retiring character, and does not care to be seen. 
He has an innocent cousin, a sort of millepede, which often causes 
more alarm than a centipede; but it is harmless, as it does not 
bite and has no sharp points to its feet. But as it projects itself 
swiftly along the floor it is so like a centipede that it is often 
mistaken for it. The small centipede has rather an affection for 
damp places, such as the hollow of your sponge, or the undried 
part of a towel. Sometimes he takes his walks abroad, and I 
have seen at a fashionable dinner-party in Calcutta a centipede 
crawling from the chair along a lady’s bare arm. Luckily the 
lady saw it and knew how to deal with it, so she gently flipped it 
off. Ifshe had only felt the tickling of the creature, and had 
put her hand heavily upon it, the centipede would have held on 
with his mouth and with all his clawed feet. The bite is bad 
enough, but the claws do the real mischief. For the point of 
each of the hundred claws breaks off in the human skin, and will 
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fester there until it can be got out. I have been several times 
bitten on the hand by a centipede of 2 or 3 inches long, but the 
pain and tendency to inflammation soon went off by holding the 
hand high above my head. I once owned the longest centipede 
that I ever saw. It was caught in my kitchen at Dacca, and was 
13 inches long as it hung in spirits in a tart-fruit bottle. I have 
seen thicker centipedes, but this was the longest and largest 
altogether. I had meant to give it to Frank Buckland, but, 
during my temporary absence from Dacca, it was carried off by a 
passing visitor, who took the liberty to appropriate it. The centi- 
pede has no friends, but he has one special enemy in the musk- 
rat, which is itself so utterly odious. I have had the satisfaction 
of seeing a musk-rat eating a centipede; so that it may be said 
that the musk-rat has at least one redeeming virtue. 


C. T. Bucxuanp, F.Z.S. 
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The Weird of the Walfords. 


N a summer’s day in the year 1860 I, Humphrey Walford, did 

a deed for which I should have been disinherited by my 
father and disowned by my ancestors. I laid sacrilegious hands 
on the old carved oak four-post family bedstead and destroyed it. 

Alone I could not have accomplished the work of destruction. 
The massive posts, canopy, and panels would have resisted my 
single efforts ; but I compelled two reluctant men to lend me their 
aid, and by the help of saws and hatchets we reduced the whole 
structure to billets of wood such as one might kindle a cheerful 
flame with in the parlour grate on a damp summer evening. 

It was a bed with a history to me so unspeakably melancholy 
that I had resolved when I was my own master I would destroy 
the gloomy structure, and rid me of the nightmare-like feeling 
with which the sight of it never failed to inspire me. 

The bed itself was upwards of three hundred years old, carved 
in oak grown on our land, while the heavy dark-green hangings, 
faded and musty-smelling, dated only from the time of my great- 
grandfather Walford. I have the dimensions of the huge hearse- 
like thing by heart. It was ten feet long by eight feet wide, and 
ten feet high; and when as a small child I was brought to see 
my young mother die in the recesses of the vast bed, I looked up 
at its tall posts with something of the awe with which I should 
now regard the loftiest tree. 

For three centuries this bed had been the cradle and grave of 
our family. Its heavy drapery had deadened the sound of the 
first. cry and the last groan of the generations of Walfords who 
had been born or died in Walford Grange. In its solemn depths 
the newly wedded brides of the family lay the first few nights in 
their new home, till the wedding festivities were ended, and the 
squire and his wife began their every-day married life by occupy- 
‘ing’a Jess stately but ‘more comfortable bed. I knew the history 
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of the gloomy old piece of furniture as family tradition had pre- 
served it for three centuries. Ten Squire Walfords had either 
died in that bed or bad lain on it after death awaiting their 
burial. I was the eleventh squire dating from the epoch of the 
bed, and I would neither die in it nor be laid upon it after my 
death ; and to make sure of this there was no way but now, in my 
youth and strength, to fall upon it with hatchet and saw and 
utterly destroy it. 

I did not fear death more than my forefathers, but I resented 
being bidden by family tradition and custom to die in a given 
spot. I rebelled at having a definite place assigned to me to 
lie down in and die—a place so fraught with dismal associations 
as the ancient, hearse-like bed. I could not endure to think that, 
wander wide as I would, I must return to this bed of death at last, 
and here, among stifling pillows and heavy curtains, end my life 
precisely where it began. 

Must this ghastly horror of my childhood be the goal towards 
which I tend? When I am sailing on mid-ocean, the ship plough- 
ing her way through the furrows of the sea, shall I only be 
speeding, sooner or later, towards this dismal bed? When I 
climb mountains and breathe the keen air of the heights, is it but 
to end in the exclusion of light and air? must every step I take, 
every journey I make, be but a stage on the road that ends in the 
stifling pillows of this bed of death? No, a thousand times no, 
and I brought my axe down on the footboard with a crash. 

How vividly both the dead and living who had occupied this 
ancient bed rose before my mind’s eye! Here had lain Ralph 
Walford, killed in the Civil Wars, fighting for the king, and his 
wounded body was brought home and stretched on what had been 
his bridal bed to await his burial. And here died Squire Ralph’s 
young widow, who a short time after her husband’s sad home- 
coming gave birth to his posthumous child, and never again left 
this ill-omened bed till they carried her out feet foremost. 
Ralph Walford’s brother Heneage, the next squire, thought to 
make the old bed festive with gold and crimson hangings, to 
forget that his brother’s corpse had lain on it, his orphan child 
been born in it, and his widow died in it, and by the upholsterer’s 
wit to convert a hearse into a bridal bower. 

Brighter times came to our family with the Restoration, We 
had spent our blood and treasure in the king’s cause, for which 
he did not suffer us to go unhonoured ; for shortly after his joyful 
restoration his gracious majesty was travelling within ten miles 
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of Walford Grange, and, the weather proving stormy, and there 
being no other Royalist house of consideration near, he made 
shift to pass a night under the roof of his faithful servant Heneage 
Walford. 

My father often told me the history of that memorable visit, 
as it had been handed down from generation to generation. 
How gracious and witty was the king’s majesty, how merry and 
light-hearted, as little troubled by the murder of his royal father 
and the heavy misfortunes of his house as by the brave lives lost 
and families impoverished in his cause! 

Squire Heneage was as loyal a man as ever drew sword for the 
king, yet he was heard to say that it was a cursed day for him 
when his gracious majesty honoured him by being his guest, for 
it turned his wife Mistress Johanna’s head, and she was never 
again the woman she had been. She grumbled and bemoaned her- 
self that the king had not knighted her husband, so that she 
might have ruffled it a step above the squirearchy. But one abiding 
comfort remained with her from the royal visit. And this was 
that both at coming and going the king had saluted her, and she 
ever after prettily described the royal manner of kissing, which 
she affirmed to differ from that practised by ordinary men. 
Mistress Johanna’s serving woman, Anne Grimshaw, said that the 
king had saluted her too; but this her mistress would not hear 
of, and when she appealed to Squire Heneage he set the vexed 
question at rest by giving his opinion that, judging it as a matter 
of probability, it was more likely that a vain woman should tell a 
lie than that his sacred majesty should kiss Anne Grimshaw, who 
had a foul face of her own. 

If I have somewhat enlarged on the fact of the king’s visit to 
Walford Grange, it is not so much on account of any tokens of 
his royal favour that he was pleased to bestow on my ancestors, 
as because he lay in the best chamber, in the great oak bed with 
its brave new hangings. But the king was tormented by terrible 
dreams, and woke in the morning haggard and weary, as though 
he had been ridden by witches. And that I attributed to a 
malign influence in the hearse-like bed itself, and with that I 
crashed into it afresh. ; ; 

I had long promised myself this fierce, destructive joy, when 
I in my turn should be master of Walford Grange. My father 
had died in this bed three years ago, and I had been travelling in 
the south of Europe ever since, urged partly by the restless 
curiosity of youth, and partly by the belief that no Squire Walford 
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had ever crossed the seas before. Some younger sons and thrift- 
less members of our family, in pursuit of the fortune denied them 
at home, had ventured into foreign lands, but the head of the 
house never. My father met any wishes or arguments I advanced 
on the subject of travel by a statement that seemed to him con- 
clusive—namely, that a man sees enough in his own country 
that he can’t understand, without going abroad to complete his 
confusion. But now on my return home I hastened to carry out 
my design on the hated ancestral bed. 

What consternation prevailed in the house when it was under- 
stood what I was about, and when I and Gillam the carpenter and 
his man, having stripped the great bed of its drapery, proceeded to 
take to pieces the panels of the carved oak canopy! Mrs. Barrett, 
the old housekeeper, stood wiping her honest eyes and bewailing 
my impiety. 

‘Don’t ’ee do it, squire, don’t ’ee do it! You may come to 
know the want of a good feather bed to die in yet! Such a bed 
as it’s been for lyings in and layings out, and I’d hoped to ha’ seen 
you laid in it, like your poor father before you.’ 

What Mra. Barrett’s expectation of life may have been I know 
not, but she was sixty-five, and I twenty-four years of age. 

‘My good Barrett, I have determined that this bed shall 
utterly perish. We will not contribute one more corpse to its 
greedy maw. But if it be its feathers that you bewail, you are 
welcome to its pillows to line your nest with, but the bed itself 
must perish.’ 

‘ What, squire, the bed that your great uncle Geoffrey was 
found dead in, when he’d gone upstairs overnight as well and as 
hearty as man ever was, and making his ungodly jokes, the Lord 
forgive him! The very bed as your grandfather lay in two whole 
years before he died, and all the house heard his groans; and 
where your Aunt Hester was laid with the water drip, drip, 
from every limb, just as they brought her in drowned from the 
brook !’ 

‘Yes, my good Barrett, because of these very things the bed 
must perish.’ 

Then: Giliam began, as he took off his paper cap and wiped 
his brow: ; 

‘If it’s as the bed don’t seem nateral like to sleep ia 
after so many o’ your kin has laid stiff and stark in it, won’t you 
sell it, squire, to them as knows nothing of its ways? That there 
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panel with the berried ivy on it is a deal too pretty a bit of 
carving to make firewood on.’ 

‘No, Gillam, I shall not sell it. The man who would take 
money for the bed his ancestors died in, would sell their bones to 
make knife-handles of, Besides, the bed has existed long enough ; 
it has served my family to die in for ten generations. It’s my 
own property, Gillam; mayn’t I do what I will with my own?’ 

‘ Ay, surely, squire ; there’s no law to hinder a man making 
any fool of hisself as he pleases wi’ what’s his own. But I sides 
with the chap as made the bedstead, and I shouldn’t like to think 
as in a matter o’ two or three hundred years a bit o’ my work ’ud 
be chopped up for firing.’ 

‘Be under no uneasiness, Gillam; you and I do not live in 
an age that produces lasting work. Our glue-and-tintack .car- 
pentry is not done with a view to posterity.’ 

‘ Well, squire,’ continued Gillam, returning to his first idea, 
‘if you won’t sell the bedstead whole nor piecemeal, you might 
give me them panels with the carved ivy on ’em. I could find 
you some bits 0’ wood as ’ud burn brighter and better.’ 

‘I don’t mind giving you the old ivy carving, Gillam,’ I said, 
‘ but only on condition that I shall never see anything more of it, 
in any shape or form.’ 

‘ That’s easy promised, sir, and thank you kindly.” I'Jl make 
it up into something as’ll surprise itself.’ 

Having weakly consented to his request, I saw him lay aside 
two or three beautiful panels, richly carved with branches of 
berried ivy, as salvage from the general wreck. If the gloomy 
horrors of the old bed had not eaten into my very heart, I could 
never have lent a hand at such a work of destruction. I should at 
least have saved the footboard with its carving in high relief of 
Adam and Eve under the tree, a man-headed serpent twining 
round the trunk, and the branches bending beneath their load of 
fruit. But 1 could not look at it without thinking of the dying 
eyes that had fixed their fading gaze on it, so my axe and saw 
made havoc of a work of art. When the floor was littered over 
with billets of wood, and the men were wiping their hot faces, I 
felt a strange lightness of heart, a comfortable sense of work post- 
poned at length happily accomplished. 

‘ Gillam,’ I said, ‘ there was timber enough in that huge thing 
to build a man-of-war, drapery to make her sails, and rope enough 
for all her rigging.’ 
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‘Ay, there was a’most;’ and, hastily throwing his tools into 
his basket, he added, sarcastically I thought, ‘ There'll be nothing 
else I can help you to pull down or to smash up, squire ?’ 

I soon found that my destructive toil had benefited me in 
more ways than one. Not only had it freed me from an in- 
tolerable oppression of spirit, but it established for me in the 
neighbourhood a reputation for eccentricity, which I maintained 
afterwards at the smallest cost, and found of great service. The 
carrying out of my long-cherished purpose was regarded as 
evidence of a wild and lawless disposition, bordering on mental 
derangement. Night after night at the alehouse Gillam recounted 
to a breathless audience the story of the scene of destruction at 
which he had assisted professionally; and it grew in the telling 
till, without the slightest intention of lying, he added that the 
squire’s rage against the old place was such, that he had been 
obliged to menace him with the screwdriver to keep him from 
tearing down the mantelshelf and wainscot. 

I was evidently a man whom it was not wise to thwart or 
contradict. My servants flew at my least word with an alacrity I 
had not before observed. My bidding was promptly done, my 
orders were not disputed, and whatever I said was agreed to with 
servility. While enjoying the sweets of mental health, as my 
neighbours voted me on such insufficient grounds on the border- 
land of insanity, I availed myself of the liberty it gave me to 
speak and act as I chose. Their hasty judgment had made me 
free of the wide domain of conduct. There was nothing I could 
do, however extravagant, but was clearly shadowed forth in the 
destruction of the ancestral oak bed. 

I began to grow lonely in Walford Grange. My good Barrett 
died suddenly, and in my solitude I wanted some one to sit and 
talk with me in the long evenings, for even the bright wood fire 
flickering on the hearth could not satisfy all my desires for 
cheerful companionship. I should not have wished to marry if I 
had had a brother to live with me, to share my thoughts and 
occupations, and who would himself marry and preserve the name. 
But I was the last of the family, and I did not mean to let an 
ancient race die out. 

I began seriously to think of marrying, though whom I had 
not an idea, for so far I had not seen the woman I should care ta 
marry, nor could I suppose that anyone looked with an eye of 
favour upon me. But when a man makes up his mind to marry, 
and sets ou! on his travels by land and sea, resolved never to 
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return to his home till he brings a wife with him, it weuld be 
hard if he could not effect his purpose. 

It happened that I met with my wife unexpectedly, and where 
I should have thought I was least likely to meet her—in a log- 
house in the far west of America. Her name was Grace Calvert, 
and she was only eighteen years old, fair and fresh as an un- 
folding flower, and full of the high spirits and delight of life 
suited to her age and her free and simple bringing up. I fell in 
love with her at first sight, and we were married after a short 
courtship, for I had obtained the object of my travels, and my 
little wife was wild with curiosity and impatience to see England. 
She had a most romantic conception of the land of her fore- 
fathers, and delighted me by her belief that every village in 
England contained a church vast and venerable as Westminster 
Abbey, and was engirt with hills crowned by frowning fortresses. 

Grace had never seen houses built either of brick or stone, 
and had I not. been able to show her a photograph of Walford 
Grange, it would have been impossible to give her any idea of an 
object so strange that there was nothing within the narrow 
limits of her experience with which to compare it. Her imagi- 
nation was greatly stirred by the picture of the old house. Not 
a detail escaped her, from the fluted chimneys to the stone seats 
in the wide porch. The oriel windows, with their diamond 
panes, pleased my young wife more than anything, and especially 
she admired the broad windows of the best bed chamber, in 
which some two years before I had wrought my destructive will 
on the ancestral bed. The room was now bare and stripped of 
furniture, and since Mrs. Barrett's death I had kept it constantly 
locked. 

Grace was fascinated with the position of the room, with its 
large window over the perch, looking down the avenue of limes 
by which the house was approached, to the open country, and the 
line of low hills that bounded the horizon. 

‘That room must be lighter than those on the nnedh floor,’ 
she said; ‘ see how the upper story projects and throws a shadow 
over the lower rooms. We will make it our sitting-room, will 
we not ?’ 

The request gave me a strange sinking of heart, and I felt 
that not even the society of my young wife ¢ould induce me to 
live in the room that had so long contained the hearse-like bed. 
I temporised with her in a vague manner, neither granting nor 
denying her request, I begged her to wait till she could see for 
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herself how much better adapted to the comfort of daily life 
were the rooms on the ground-floor than those on the upper 
stcry. 

In all her short life Grace had not been further than twenty 
miles from the spot where she was born, and I feared lest taking 
her away from all she loved, and from everything with which she 
was familiar, might prove too keen a pain. 

There was a brief tempest of tears at parting with the dear 
ones she was never to meet again, but it was an April shower 
succeeded by smiles. Each outburst: of weeping was of shorter 
duration, and the sunny intervals between them were longer, till 
in a few days Grace was her bright self again. The excitement 
of the journey was so overwhelming as to swallow up every other 
feeling. 

We reached our home one November afternoon as the setting 
sun looked out through a rift in the clouds, and his level beams 
lighted up every casement with a red glow. As we drove up the 
leafless avenue, heavy drops fell from the bare boughs overhead, 
and Grace, clinging to my arm, said in a frightened whisper— 

‘O Humphrey, that light in the window is not like sun- 
shine! It looks as if your old house was on fire!’ and raising my 
eyes I caught for one moment the full effect of the illusion. 
But, the sun sinking into his bed of cloud, the red glow faded 
from the windows and left them dark and dim. 

‘Welcome, my darling, to your English home!’ I said, and I 
took my little wife by the hand and led her up the wide oak 
staircase ; and before we sat down to our evening meal I had taken 
her over the house from garret to basement, preceding her, 
candle in hand, through the darkening rooms. 

She expressed unbounded admiration for the house and its 
furniture, but the old family portraits and pictures excited her 
utmost enthusiasm, for Grace had never seen anything more 
venerable or older than her grandparents and the log house in 
which she was born. When her raptures had toned down suffi- 
ciently to allow her to eat a little, and we were seated at supper 
in the oak parlour, my little wife suddenly said :— 

‘Humphrey, there ought to be a ghost in a house like this.’ 

‘Why should there be?’ I asked, while I smiled at her 
extreme gravity: ; 

* Because so many generations of men and women cannot 
have been born and died in this house without leaving some 
trace of themselves for us who come after;’ and I saw that works 
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of fiction had penetrated into the far west, for Grace had cer- 
tainly been reading romances. 

*I object to talking about ghosts at supper,’ I said; ‘ breakfast 
is the best time for such conversation, and not a word should be 
uttered on the subject later than twelve o’clock at noon ;’ and I 
rose, and taking one of the candles with me, and holding it so as 
to throw the light on a dark painting over the mantelshelf, I 
asked— 

‘Do you know who that is?’ 

My little wife looked earnestly at the portrait, with her head 
inclined dubiously, and with a puzzled expression of face. 

‘I am not surprised that you do not know who that dark 
siaister-looking man is, for the backwoods of America are not 
hung with portraits of Charles the Second. Yes, that is King 
Charles ; and the melancholy cast of his features must be merely 
an inherited expression—certainly nothing in his nature answered 
to it—for he passed through grief and tragedy with a light heart. 
He once spent a night in this very house; we have the tradition 
of his visit, with many quaint details, preserved to this day.’ 

‘Oh, how wonderful to think of!’ said Grace eagerly; ‘and 
would the king sup in this very room where you and I are now ?’ 

‘Yes, in this very room, and would you like to know what he 
had for supper ?’ 

‘No, that is not the kind of thing that makes me curious. I 
want to know how the king looked, how he was dressed, and in 
which of those solemn-looking old bedrooms upstairs he slept. 
No doubt you still have the bed the king slept in?’ 

‘No,’ I replied with decision, ‘ that I am sure we have not.’ 

‘Then to-morrow, Humphrey, you will show me the room the 
king slept in, and the bed I can imagine for myself.’ 

The bed she could imagine for herself! My little wife did 
not know what she was talking about. The next day the event 
occurred which might have been expected. I was walking in the 
garden, when Grace came to me, and, slipping her hand through 
my arm, drew me towards the porch. 

‘You see that large window,’ she said, pointing towards it as 
she spoke ; ‘ that is the one I admired so much in the picture of 
the house. I have looked out of every window but that, and I 
fancy the room must be locked, for I cannot open it, so I have 
fetched you to unlock it for me.’ 

I walked in silence by her side while she led me into the 
house and upstairs to the door of the hated room, talking with so 
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much animation herself that she did not notice that I had not 
spoken a word. 

‘This is the room,’ she said gaily, and she turned the latch of 
the door to and fro, saying as she did so, ‘ You see it is locked.’ 

‘I know it is,’ I said sullenly. 

‘Then fetch the key and open it,’ and Grace gave the door- 
handle a little impetuous shake. 

‘ My dearest, don’t ask me again to open that door, for I shall 
not do it.’ 

‘Not do what I ask you todo? How cruel of you!’ and her 
eyes filled with tears. 

I knew that my young wife thought me brutal, but I could 
only say— 

‘ Anything else in my power I will do for you, only this one 
thing, this one little thing, I beg you will not ask me to do.’ 

‘If you admit that it is such a very small thing, there can be 
no reason why you should refuse to grant me such a trivial 
request,’ persisted Grace; ‘when I ask you simply to unlock a 
door in your own house, and you refuse to do it, I can only think 
that you do not love me, or else that there is some horrid mystery 
about the room that you wish to keep hidden from me;’ and she 
wiped away a hasty tear, that proceeded rather from indignation 
than from grief. 

‘ My dear Grace, do not let us be tragic about nothing. There 
is no secret connected with this room that I have ever heard of, and 
I love youso much that I cannot bear to see you troubling yourself 
with absurd imaginations. The fact is this. I have a feeling— 
call it superstition, what you will—but I have a feeling that 
would make it very painful to me to open this door and take you 
into the room. And what pleasure could there be in seeing a 
bare, unfurnished room, precisely like any other empty room ?’ 

‘ But I should set about furnishing it at once.’ 

‘Let us come away,’ I said, gently removing her dear obstinate 
hand from the lock; ‘I repeat I have a feeling about that room 
that would prevent my ever being happy in it ;’ and I added lightly, 
‘Don’t let my Eve spoil our paradise by longing after the for- 
bidden fruit.’ 

But Grace said quickly, ‘It was not Adam who forbade Eve to 
eat of the fruit.. If it had been, I can’t see that there would have .- 
been any great harm in disobeying him.’ And we said no more 
about the locked door, but a cloud had come between us, and the 
unalloyed sweetness of our first happiness was lost. 

One day, a few weeks after this folly, when I was beginning 
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to hope that my little wife had forgotten her curiosity, I saw 
from her constrained and uneasy manner that something had 
happened to disturb her. 

‘ My dear Grace, you certainly are not happy this morning— 
will you not tell me what ails you?’ I asked. 

Her voice trembled and her face flushed as she replied, 
‘ Humphrey, I did not think you could tell me an untruth!’ 

* My child, what do you mean? Weare playing at cross pur- 
poses. Be so good as to explain your meaning, that we may not 
misunderstand each other for a moment.’ 

‘You told me that the big bedroom you keep locked was 
empty.’ 

‘So it is,’ I said, growing impatient at this childish scene; 
‘but what is the untruth I have told you?’ 

‘ Why, the room is not empty. I can prcve what I say.’ 

‘The room not empty! Nonsense! I keep the key, and no 
one but myself has entered it these two years.’ 

‘ How can you persist in such an untruth, Humphrey? I am 
not ashamed to confess that I looked through the keyhole—I 
wonder I did not do it before—and I saw in the middle of the 
room, between the door and the window, an enormous old bed. I 
could only see the two foot-posts, but they went up to the ceiling, 
and the foot-board was high and richly carved, and the curtains a 
gloomy, dark green. So you have deceived me about the room, 
and I am afraid there is some secret connected with it that you 
dare not tell me. What ails you, Humphrey?’ and my wife rose 
with a terrified exclamation, for I thought I was fainting, and all 
the life seemed to have gone out of the air. 

‘ Grace,’ I said, when I had shaken off the sense of oppression, 
‘let us go at once to that unlucky room, and settle this pre- 
posterous dispute. You say that the room has furniture in it, I 
say that it is empty. We will see which of us is right, and then 
we will never mention the subject again ;’ and I asked my wife to 
come with me and assure herself that the room was as I said, 
absolutely bare and unfurnished. My hand shook as I turned the 
key, and, flinging the door open till it strained on its hinges, we 
entered the room together. 

Grace shrank back with a low cry, and covered her face with 
her hands. 

‘Where is it gone to, the great bed that I saw standing on 
this very spot? I cannot have been deceived. O Humphrey! 
why do you play me such cruel tricks? You terrify me.’ 

‘ My little wife,’ I said, assuming an air of cheerfulness I was 
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far from feeling, ‘this comes of what I must call your everweening 
curiosity. If my dear girl had been content to let me keep this 
door locked, she would not have grown so curious that her little 
brain is almost turned, and she has taken to seeing housewifely 
spectral illusions of domestie furniture. Depend upon it, what 
you think you saw was nothing but the creature of your cwn 
imagination, that has dwelt so long on the idea of furnishing the 
room that you have only to peep through the keyhole, and, hey, 
presto! the thing is done, and beds and tables start forward at 
your bidding. But henceforward you can enter the room as often 
as you like, only we will not live in it, and I will not have it 
furnished.’ 

This appeared to satisfy Grace, and though I could not fully 
persuade her that the great bed she had seen when she peeped 
through the keyhole was an illusion begotten of curiosity and a 
lively imagination, yet with the door of the room unlocked she 
felt that she had some control over any tricks I might play her 
in the future. 

I was deeply disturbed by what she had told me. I had not 
breathed a word to my wife about the destruction of the ancestral 
bed. Mrs. Barrett was dead before we were married, and I had 
changed my servants since her death, and, as we saw nothing of 
our neighbours, Grace could not have heard from anyone of the 
ghastly old bed, which nevertheless she had accurately described 
to me. 

I could never tell her the truth now. It would shake her 
nerves, and impress her with the idea that there was something 
weird about the house. I wished I had not destroyed the old 
bed. Better far that she should have known the gloomy reality 
than behold a presentment of it that was neither an embodiment 
of memory nor a vivid picturing of it from imagination. I tried 
if I could sammon up a like hallucination, but in vain. Though 
my memory of the ancient bed was perfect, and every detail 
stamped on my mind, never could I call it up before my external 
vision, however earnestly I tried to do so. 

Grace completely regained her accustomed cheerfulness, and 
in the spring was busy making a thousand little preparations for 
the expected arrival of an infant, which was to surpass any yet 
born into this world. I could hardly believe the gentle obstinacy. 
of my wife, when after all I had said about the empty room she 
asked me one day if she might not make it into a nursery. 

‘Do you not remember, dear, that I said we would not furnish 

that room ?’ I said, 
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‘Ob, of course, not furnish it; a nursery needs no furniture; 
but it is much the most cheerful and sunny room in the house.’ 

And again I had to appear inhuman and refuse my little wife 
a trivial request. 

One morning as I sat in my room busy with my accounts 
Grace came to tell me that she was going to drive to the county 
town, some eight miles distant, for a round of shopping, such as 
her soul loved. I said that if she would wait till the next day I 
should be able to take her myself, but she tapped the barometer 
on the wall, that had stood for some time at ‘ set fair,’ and assured 
me it would rain to-morrow, and that she must avail herself of 
the fine weather to-day. So away drove my self-willed darling, 
nodding a gay farewell as the carriage drove away from the 
house. 

Grace returned late in the afternoon in the best of spirits, 
bringing with her an enormous package, such as none but a 
country woman, or one, like my little wife, from the far west, 
would dream of bringing with her in an open carriage. It must 
have broken the coachman’s heart to drive with it through the 
streets of the county town. 

‘What in the name of wonder have you brought home with 
you ?’ I asked. 

‘Ah!’ she said, laughing, ‘it is a trial for your curiosity 
now! Anything else you may ask me I will tell you, only I 
cannot let you know anything about this mysterious package.’ 

‘Then have it put out of sight,’ I said, ‘or depend upon it I 
shall find some hole in the wrapper to peep through. You ought 
to know what a devouring passion curiosity is.’ 

As the unwieldy bundle was carried upstairs its cover slipped 
aside, and revealed a pair of black oak rockers. But I said 
nothing; Grace should tell me her little secret in her own way 
and at her own time. 

We thought ourselves the bappiest creatures in the world 
when our little son Heneage was born. The gloom that brooded 
over the house from the-death of many generations was lessened 
by the joy of birth, and my young son’s life was like the 
sprouting acorn that sends up its vigorous shoot through the 
earth, fed by the fallen leaves of a hundred autumns. On the 
third day of our happiness my wife sent for me, and told mie she 
had a very pretty surprise for me. 

‘I can tell you all about the big mysterious package now. It 
was a beautiful old-fashioned cradle that I bought in'S from 
a man called Gillam, who keeps an old furniture shop there. I 
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fell in love with it at once, for I knew how well it would suit this 
house with its old oak. Gillam said he could swear it was old 
work; in fact, he said it was originally part of a fine old bed- 
stead a poor mad gentleman in the neighbourhood actually 
destroyed in a fit of frenzy, but he was lucky enough to secure 
a portion of the wreck, and made it up into that cradle, and baby 
looks lovely in it. I'm afraid I gave a great deal of money for 
it, but one does not meet with such a beautiful thing every day:’ 
and the nurse removed a screen from before the cradle, that its 
beauties might burst upon me suddenly and with the more effect. 

Cold drops stood on my brow as I recognised, in the high sides 
and head of the cradle, the carving of ivy branches and berries I 
had so madly given Gillam when I destroyed the old bed. 

‘I thought you would have been so pleased,’ said Grace, dis- 
appointed by my silence as I stood spell-bound, my eyes following 
every line of the hated carving. ‘I thought you would have 
been so pleased to see baby in a cradle really worthy of him.’ 

But I could not speak; I was oppressed by a sense of coming 
doom. 

‘It is very unkind of you,’ said Grace. ‘I had prepared a 
pretty surprise for you, and instead of being pleased, you stand 
and sigh and look as if you sawa ghost. Nurse, take baby out 
of his lovely cradle ; we must get him a common wicker thing to 
lie in instead!’ And the nurse did as her mistress bade her, and 
lifted little Heneage from his cradle of death, for while we talked 
the child had slept his feeble life away. 

I have no memory of what happened day by day during the 
few weeks following. It was one consuming fear lest my wife 
too should die. Six weeks after our child’s death I carried her 
downstairs, and this was the only progress made towards recovery. 
She remained at the same stage of convalescence, made wayward 
by grief, with shattered nerves, and so weak in mind and body 
that I dared not thwart her in anything. As the dim, sunléss 
days of autumn drew on, my little wife said to me as — we 
had never spoken on the subject before— 

‘I want the big empty room furnished for my sitting-room, 
Humphrey. I shall have a little sunshine there sometimes to 
cheer me in your dismal English winter, and it will amuse me to 
furnish it.’ . 

As I looked at her white wishful face, I felt that nothing 
mattered to me now, and I said, ‘ Do exactly as you like, dear, in 
everything,’ and she was too listless to thank me. 

But the work of transforming the sombre room into a bright 
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boudoir proceeded rapidly, for Grace said with a shudder, ‘I will 
have no more old oak furniture.’ 

My little wife always went to extremes, and now, in her 
autipathy to old oak, she filled the room with tawdry chips of 
furniture, chairs made of gilded match-sticks tied together with 
ribbons, that must sink into feeble ruins if a cat so much as 
jumped on them. 

I entered into all her little fancies, and feigned excessive ad- 
miration of each fresh idea she had on the subject of decoration. 
I did her bidding, even to placing her couch on the very spot 
where the hated bed had stood. Thus was my resistance broken 
down, and I, who three years ago had tried by sheer physical force 
to thwart: destiny, was now unconsciously working to bring about 
its fulfilment. It did not tarry long. 

One gloomy November afternoon, Grace lay on her couch 
covered with soft shawls, and the window curtains were drawn 
back to give as much light as possible. The glow of the setting 
sun illuminated the room, and lent a more living hue to the grey 
pallor of her face. 

‘ How like the day when I first came to Walford Grange !’ she 
said; ‘the sun is setting with the same fiery light. Do go into 
the garden, Humphrey, and see if the windows are aglow with red 
light as they were then.’ And I left her to do as she asked me. 

Seen from the garden, the house looked precisely as it had 
done on the day of our home-coming. From garret to basement 
every window glowed red in the light of the setting sun, as 
though from fire within. Everything that my eyes rested on was 
as it had been a year ago. Grace and I only were changed— 
changed in ourselves and changed to each other. I felt impatient 
of the changeless aspect of nature and of inanimate things around 
me, and I entered the house, now dark in contrast with the twi- 
light without, and returned to my wife’s room with a heavy heart. 

‘The house looks as it did when you first saw it,’ I said. ‘ Till 
the sun sank behind the hill, the windows were lighted up with 
the same strange effect of fire that you noticed a year ago,’ and I 
threw a fresh log on the embers as I spoke, sending a bright train 
of sparks up the wide chimney. ‘Shall I light the candles?’ I 
asked, turning towards my wife’s couch; ‘the room is growing 
dark.’ But there was no reply. I was speaking to the dead. 

In vain I had baulked the old bed of its prey, for there on the 
very spot where it had stood, where three centuries of my ancestors 
had died, the wife of the last of the Walfords lay dead. 

I buried my sweet Grace by our little son, and on the night 
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of the funeral, alone in my desolate home, I conceived the idea of 
freeing myself for ever from the horror of darkness that had fallen 
on Walford Grange, I sent every servant away. I would have 
the house and my sorrow to myself. 

When I was assured that I was alone in the house, I went 
rapidly from room to room in a strange exultation, speaking aloud 
and flinging open doors and windows till the cold night air rushed 
through chambers and passages, and curtains and hangings flapped 
in the wind. 

‘ When I destroyed the old bed of death,’ I said, ‘I thought 
‘to restore joy and brightness to Walford Grange. But I should 
have destroyed not it alone, but the room in which it stood, and 
the very house of which it formed a part. Never more shall man 
dwell in this house glutted with death. Never more shall the 
voice of the bride and bridegroom be heard in its chambers, or 
footsteps of children be heard on its stairs. Never more shall fire 
subdued to harmless household use te kindled on its hearth, but 
fire untamed in its ferocity shall devour the accursed pile.’ And 
I seized the burning log from the hearth and threw it on the 
couch where Grace had died. 

Carrying a lighted brand, I sped from room to room of the 
doomed house, leaving in each a fiery token of my presence, and 
then, descending the wide staircase, where flickering shadows were 
cast from every open door, and the silence was broken by the 
crackling sound of flames, I let myself out into the darkness, 
closing the heavy door behind me with a crash. 

On through the cold damp air I ran, the moon through a rift 
in the clouds guiding me by her fitful light, till, drawing her 
shroud around her, she left me again in darkness. Not once did 
I turn to right or left or look behind me till I had gained the 
summit of the hills that bounded the valley. Then I stood and 
turned to take a last look at the home of my fathers. Just then 
the moon, issuing forth in cold splendour from her bed of cloud, 
shed a solemn lustre far and wide. And I saw for the last time 
the house of my birth, the cradle and grave of my race, and every 
window from basement to garret glowed with fire, no mere re- 
flected glare, but red from the raging fire within, and keen flames 
darted from the casement of the room above the porch. 

I stood long to watch the fire of my own kindling, till, when a 
sudden burst of light and leaping splendour of flame showed me 
that the gabled roof had fallen in, I shouted, took off my hat, and 
waved a last farewell to Walford Grange. 


Louisa BALDWIN. 
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Early Days in Southern California. 


AN FRANCISCO, within the Golden Gates, is at Christmas 
time not always as exhilarating as befits the jovial season. 
On my first arrival there—now many years, alas, ago—rain was 
diversified by no more cheering variety of weather than thick sea- 
fog. The journey across the great continent had been a weariness 
tome. I had seen the Indian women come round the train at 
the stations on the plains and exhibit their papooses at three 
cents a head. I had seen the little Indian boys show off their 
marvellous dexterity, in keen mercenary rivalry, at shooting with 
bow and arrows at a coin in a cleft stick, which coin, supplied by 
passengers on the cars, became an important portion of the 
personal estate of him who hit it first. But these and such- 
like novel sights had been but oases in a wearisome monotony of 
travel. There is no excitement in it now. The Indian does not 
go upon the warpath in the track of the steam-engine. He mainly 
confines himself to attacks upon the Deadwood Coach of the 
Honourable Colonel Cody, known to all the wild, wild west of 
Kensington as Buffalo Bill. 

But I have respect, none the less, for the Indians, respect for 
some of their feats of athleticism—for their moral qualities, none ; 
for there is no respect for that which is not. But I have heard 
the Indian of North America, and his skill as master of the 
prairie, decried by many who have had knowledge of him in the 
Northern States alone. They say that he cannot shoot, either 
with rifle or bow and arrow—that he cannot ride. But I speak of 
some fifteen years ago, when the Indian of the South-Western 
States was less demoralised by the gunpowder and the scarcely 
less combustible fire-water of the European. And even to this 
day the little boys come round the cars at the Plain stations and 
shoot with wonderful accuracy at the coin of charity in the cleft 
stick, And the same boys, maybe grown a few years older, I have 
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seen on their ponies, with short sticks in their hands, full gallop 
through the ‘chaparral,’ hunting the rabbits. Can they not 
ride? The chaparral is thick shrubby cover, about thigh-high ; 
but there are open spaces in it, in which lie the rabbits. The 
boys on their ponies come galloping along—whang! goes their 
stick at a rabbit They hardly ever miss him. Without check- 
ing their ponies they pick up the rabbit and put him under their 
left arm. If they have missed their stick, back they will come 
again if they have not a spare one, and, still at full gallop, pick it 
up out of the scrub. Away then after another rabbit. Oh, they 
can ride ! 

A depressing place, sometimes, San Francisco, what with the 
fog and the rain, at Christmas-tide. So on this my first year in 
the country I toek boat to go southward. We called in at all the 
little places down the coast. No sooner had we rounded Point 
Conception than the weather grew heavenly. It was like another 
world. We tried our best to keep a merry Christmas over a 
muscular turkey and plum-pudding in which was an undue pre- 
dominance of pudding over plum. On the right hand was the 
calm beauty of the Pacific; on the left the rich verdure of the 
hills. 

I went ashore at Santa Barbara, a winter resort whither’ many 
at that time went to spend their leisure and seek amusement. 

A horse, a Spanish saddle and bridle, and a long picketing 
rope are the traveller’s requisites in Southern California. With 
these I provided myself for my journey to Los Angeles, where I 
had letters of introduction. How different was the Los Angeles 
of those days with its adobe houses, its little gardens, and its 
pepper-trees in the main streets, from the busy city of stiff houses 
of to-day ! 

I went into the Belle Union, the principal hotel, in the bar 
whereof I found a party of loafers engaged in what they would 
themselves have termed, with felicitous if unusual accuracy, 
‘swapping lies.’ For the most part they spoke of the good 
times of old—of the men they had seen shot down in open street 
—of the coaches they had known attacked—of the editors whose 
offices had been stormed at the revolver’s mouth. And while 
they congratulated civilisation in general, and Los Angeles in 
particular, that: citizens had now settled down into a law-abiding. 
people, that there was no insecurity of property or person, there 
was yet plainly noticeable throughout their mutual congratula- 
tions an undervejn of pathos, a tenderness in their retrospect of 
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the good old days of yore when men ‘shot on sight.’ But now, 
happy people though they were, their annals were dull. Nothing 
now ever occurred to wake the Belle Union bar into even the 
most transient excitement. 

Such was the note of their lamentation, when on a sudden 
the door of the saloon was thrown violently open. In rushed a 
man of gigantic stature. His shirt was red. His beard was 
longand flowing. His eyes were bloodshot. In each hand he 
held a large Colt’s revolver, He was manifestly furious with 
drink. 

‘It’s Jake,’ said one and all, in unison. 

He waved his arms, with the loaded pistols, wildly. 

‘T’ll shoot every man of you that’s not out of this bar-room 
by the time I’ve counted ten’—and with this he began to count 
slowly—‘ one—two—three—.’ 

Before he had counted five every soul but myself and he had 
cleared from the room. . In mortal terror I sat there—too scared; 
too paralysed, to move. Mercifully I was concealed from him, 
for he had reached his limit of ten long before I had sufficiently 
collected my wits to think of moving. Between him and myself 
was the table, and on the table, as often in these saloons, stood a 
raised frame in which merchants post the advertisements of their 
wares. Through a chink between two of these advertisement 
placards I could see friend Jake, and I could also be pretty sure 
that he could not see me. I could also see the bar, which ran in 
the form of a counter along the entire length of one side of the 
room. As Jake came to the word ‘ten,’ I saw the head of the har- 
keeper slowly raise itself above this counter. Then he slowly and 
cautiously produced from below the counter a double-barrelled 
gun. He pointed its barrels fair upon Jake, and when he had 
got it to bear full upon him, he suddenly screamed, ‘Throw up 
your hands, Jake.’ 

Jake looked quickly round. Then, realising the situation, 
and reflecting, probably, that the top of the bar-keeper’s head 
presented but a very small mark above the counter, while the gun- 
barrels looked very big and formidable, he threw his arms into 
the air and began emptying the contents of both his revolvers 
into the ceiling. 

When he had accomplished this somewhat wasteful expense of 
ammunition, two policemen, who had been on the watch outside, 
came into the saloon and marched off poor Jake into durance 
vile. 
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The disturbed party of bar-loafers then came dropping in one 
by one, seemingly very little affected by this incident. Their 
sympathy was evidently rather on Jake’s side. ‘ Poor Jake!’ 
they said; ‘he'll get shot one of these days when he’s out on the 
tare, if he don’t mind.’ 

But me they looked upon as a prodigy of valour and indif- 
ference to loaded revolvers and so forth; and on the strength of 
this reputation for valour, which really my abject and paralytic 
nervelessness had won for me, I made many more friends than 
ever my letters of introduction would have brought. Amongst 
others I made the acquaintance of the mayor of a neighbouring 
town, which we will call, if you please, San Jacinto. I prefer to 
not mention the real name, lest at any time this story should 
happen to reach that locality and it might be my fortune to re- 
visit it. 

The mayor of San Jacinto then, whom we will call Mr. 
Thompson, informed me that in a few days it was his intention to 
visit the ranche of a certain Don Josef in the neighbourhood, who, 
in spite of his foreign name or sobriquet (I do not quite know 
which), was a veritable picture of a John Bull. Don Josef was 
owner of one of those ranches on which run in a semi-wild state 
immense herds of horses and cattle—a style of establishment 
which is now becoming very much more rare than formerly in 
Southern California. 

How lovely it was on that ride from Los Angeles over the 
acres and acres of wild flowers and the undulating hills, while on 
the one side were the steep, grey, snow-capped mountains of the 
coast range of the Sierra Madre, and on the other the beautiful 
Pacific, studded with islands that melted away into the soft 
languor of the horizon! 

Mr. Thompson, my fellow-traveller and conductor, was not as 
appreciative as he should have been of the beauties with which 
nature surrounded him. But his mind to him his kingdom was, 
and from it (or from his imagination) he drew such store of 
anecdotes as enlivened the journey in the most agreeable way. I 
will not repeat, at second hand, any of his stories, but will relate, 
to pass the time as we jog along, a story about himself, which 
will explain why it is that I do not wish him to recognise the 
narrator or the narrative. Mr. Thompson is now, as I have said, 
a prominent—perhaps the most prominent—citizen of San Jacinto. 
He is, in fact, mayor; and if you want to get into trouble with 
the municipal authorities of San Jacinto you have only to ask its 
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worthy mayor if he is acquainted with a man named Hairtrigger 
Jack. 

The reason why this apparently innocent question so arouses 
Mr. Thompson’s ire is as follows. America is a country of ups 
and downs—not so much physically as financially—a country of 
‘booms’ and ‘dead-beats.’ Many years ago—so long ago that 
‘the oldest inhabitant’ of San Jacinto has made it a point of 
courtesy and of expediency to forget it—Mr. Thompson, who is 
now in virtuous enjoyment of the results of many a ‘ boom,’ was 
in the less enviable financial position of a ‘dead-beat.’ He had 
nota red cent. But he had what the wisdom of all sages and copy- 
books affirms to be better—a friend. This friend was known— 
almost too well known—throughout the three saloons and the 
store, which then mainly composed the city of San Jacinto, as 
Hairtrigger Jack. 

There was no reproach in the sobriquet. It did not indicate 
that Hairtrigger Jack would take an unfair advantage of a fellow- 
creature—any more, at least, than any other law-abiding citizen 
of San Jacinto. It simply meant that, in the language of the 
country, ‘he shot on sight.’ Ifa man questioned his integrity or 
any other of his social virtues, he shot that man forthwith, with- 
out troubling about any such preliminaries as telling him to 
‘throw up his hands’ (to show there was no pistol in them), or 
give explanation of his words. That was not Hairtrigger Jack’s 
way; and it was just this little trait of quick decision of character 
which his sobriquet felicitously indicated. Hairtrigger Jack was 
a good friend, but, unfortunately, the position of his own finances 
for the moment left much to be desired. His ‘pile’ consisted of 
ten dollars and a little grey mare who had been timed to run half 
a mile at very quick speed. 

With ten dollars, backed by the very best will in the world, 
one can do but little for a friend who is ‘dead-broke.’! But 
with a little grey mare timed to run half a mile fast one may 
go far. 

As kindly fortune willed it, it was unnecessary, in this critical 
position of things, to go further than some 150 miles across the 
desert in order to turn to account the speed of the little grey 
mare. It is 150 miles across the desert from San Jacinto to 
Tucson, and at Tucson were some running races fixed for an early 


1 *Dead-beat’ is a substantive. Its adjectival form is not ‘dead-beat,’ or 
‘dead-beaten,’ but ‘ dead- broke,’ 
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date. They would match the little grey mare to run half a mile 
against-anything that could be found in Tucson. 

There was no railway in those days. There was something 
patriarchal in the traversing of the desert by Mr. Thompson, 
Hairtrigger Jack, the little grey mare, and the ten dollars. 

Ten dollars is not a large capital on which to base a fortune 
as the result of a single match in a country where all stakes, as 
among gentlemen, are put up beforehand. But our friends bore 
brave hearts and level heads. They were not at all dismayed by 
the smallness of their capital. 

On nearing Tucson they agreed to separate. Their modes of 
entry into the town were widely different. Hairtrigger Jack rode 
inin all the glory of his little mare and his ten dollars. Mr, 
Thompson arrived on foot with but a dollar in his pocket, which 
he had borrowed in San Jacinto at a cent. per cent. rate of interest, 
which, considering the very slender prospect of repayment, seemed 
to show that public feeling in San Jacinto was even then kindly 
disposed towards its present mayor. 

Hairtrigger Jack did a good deal of talking in Tucson, and his 
chief topic was his little grey mare. Mr. Thompson took no 
interest in the matter. To one or two citizens of Tucson, who 
asked him whether he knew Hairtrigger Jack, since they both 
came from the same city, he replied carelessly, ‘ Know him by 
name well enough.’ Asked if he knew anything of the little grey 
mare, he said, ‘ No—that he took no interest in racing.’ Asked 
‘What sort of man is this Hairtrigger Jack any way ?’ he replied, 
© Oh, soft—softish !’ 

This was enough for the citizens of Tucson. Yielding to 
considerable pressure, Hairtrigger Jack consented to make a 
match—the little grey mare to run half a mile against the pride 
of Tucson. 

He said he did not care about gambling any way. He would 
not bet more than ten dollars. 

There was some dissatisfaction in Tucson when he named the 
figure of the stakes. Every citizen in Tucson wanted a hand in 
it, till the claim of each panned out exceeding small. Some 
little trouble then arose to find a stakeholder agreeable to both 
parties. To each one named, Hairtrigger Jack objected that it 
was the first time he had ever heard of him. At length an in- - 
spiration fired one of the crowd. ‘Why,’ said he, ‘there’s a man 
in Tucson comes from your town—says he knows you by name}; 
so maybe you'll know him—Josh Thompson.’ 
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* Josh Thompson,’ says Jack, doubtfully. ‘Ido know him by 
name certainly. I don’t have the pleasure of his personal 
acquaintance. Still I never heard any white man say a word 
against his character. Yes, gentlemen,’ he said brightening up 
as he made his decision—while a great sense of relief filled 
Tucson that the last obstacle was overcome—‘ I’m agreeable that 
Mr. Thompson shall hold the stakes.’ 

Hairtrigger Jack and Mr. Thompson were suitably introduced 
by a leading citizen of Tucson. Hairtrigger Jack put up his 
ten dollars, which were pocketed by Mr. Thompson, while the 
Tucson representative handed a similar sum to the same gentle- 
man. 

Hairtrigger Jack’s capital would appear to have been now 
exhausted, but in a short while he came to Mr. Thompson with 
twenty dollars in his hand, saying he had found a man who wished 
to back his mare. 

Hairtrigger Jack was at no personal trouble to bring up to the 
stakeholder the man who should cover this stake. About that 
there was no difficulty. Like fly-catchers on a rail awaiting the 
passing ‘bug,’ every loafer at the bar which Mr. Thompson 
affected kept his dollars on hand for a chance of speculation 
against the grey mare. The twenty were promptly met by the 
putting up of a similar advance on the part of the Tucsonites, 

Again, but a short while elapsed before Hairtrigger Jack was 
again along—this time with forty dollars, which he had been asked 
to put up in favour of the grey. This advance, likewise, was 
eagerly responded to. All through the day Hairtrigger Jack 
kept calling in on Mr. Thompson at the chief saloon with a com- 
mission to back the mare for varying, but constantly increasing, 
sums, until some five or six hundred dollars in all were staked on 
the result of the match. 

Speculation was finally brought to a close by an inability, not 
on the part of the backers of the mare, but on the part of Tucson 
to meet the stakes put up on the mare’s behalf. Such a change 
was rarely seen ; and what was yet more remarkable, though in 
the growing excitement it passed almost without observation, 
was that none of Hairtrigger Jack’s backers had put up their 
stakes in person, but had all commissioned the staking of them to 
the owner of the mare. 

A portion of the transactions between Hairtrigger Jack and 
the stakeholder, which neither of them mentioned to the citizens 
of Tycson, consisted in the transference, from the pocket of the 
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latter to that of the former, of the amount of the stakes as they 
were from time to time deposited. It necessarily followed from 
this arrangement that the amount of money actually held by 
Mr. Thompson at the close of speculation was less by almost 
one half than the nominal amount for which he was responsible ; 
for the money which Hairtrigger Jack kept putting up as a fresh 
stake consisted entirely—save for his original ten dollars—of 
stakes put up by the citizens of Tucson. Mr. Thompson was 
little troubled, however, by the deficiency on the credit side of 
his account, for he had no doubt whatever of the grey mare’s 
success. 

The race was run. 

Hairtrigger Jack had some difficulty in not winning by more 
than five or six lengths. 

As soon as he passed the judge’s box he rode up to the stake- 
holder, and, with his pistol-hand behind him, received the stakes, 
without dismounting, with his left. He said very few words of 
good-bye to the people of Tucson—though several leading citizens 
requested him to look in at the saloon—and rode away across the 
desert, with his head over his shoulder, in the direction of San 
Jacinto. 

Mr. Thompson had some difficulty in convincing the inhabit- 
ants of Tucson that he had had no previous acquaintance with 
Hairtrigger Jack; but the fact that he had paid over the stakes, 
and the threatening attitude of the winner of the race towards 
him when he attempted a show of delay in the matter of pay- 
ment, told strongly in his favour; though in point of fact this last 
little piece of comedy had been carefully preconcerted. Towards 
nightfall he might have been seen trudging across the desert toa 
rendezvous agreed on between himself and Hairtrigger Jack. 

Hairtrigger Jack was not there, however. Mr. Thompson 
waited long, and said many things, but he did not come; nor 
when after four days and nights of foot travelling Mr. Thompson 
arrived, almost starving—a ‘ dead-beat,’ physically as well as 
financially this time—at San Jacinto, had anything been there 
seen of his estimable fellow-citizen. 

In fact, not from that day to this has Mr. Thompson or anyone 
else in San Jacinto set eyes upon him, or upon the little grey 
mare, or upon those dollars which he promised, with a pathetic 
earnestness that was almost tearful, to divide fair and square with ~ 
his friend and partner. Whatever may have been the means by 
which Mr, Thompson has raised himself to that eminent position 
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which he now holds in San Jacinto, it certainly was not by going 
into partnership with Hairtrigger Jack; but if anyone feels a 
curiosity to inspect the interior economy of San Jacinto gaol he 
need be at no further trouble than to ask Mr. Thompson, the 
mayor, if he knows anything of a fellow townsman named Hair- 
trigger Jack. 

I need not say that: I took especial care to make no reference 
to this gentleman as Mr. Thompson and I rode along towards 
Don Josef’s ranche. As we drew nearer it we found the country 
marked off with small white surveyors’ stakes, doubtless in 
anticipation of a‘ boom,’ which, though since partially realised, 
had naturally failed to keep step with the enterprising imagina- 
tions of these children of the West. The sight of these surveyors’ 
stakes led Mr. Thompson into a vein of moralising in course of 
which he gave a masterly diagnosis of the epidemic so common in 
the Western States, named ‘boom.’ The most striking and 
typical symptom of a ‘boom’ is a feverish desire on the part of 
its victim to become possessed of real estate, with the avowed or 
latent object of speedily disposing of it at a considerable advance 
on the purchase money to another of the victims, This disease 
reacts in a peculiar manner upon itself, for since the authorities 
have instituted no system of quarantine to prevent its contagion, 
and the ‘boom’ exerts a fatal attraction over a practically un- 
limited area, it follows that the greater the ‘boom’ the more 
people pour into the country, and the more people flock into the 
country the greater the ‘ boom.’ 

The origin of the disease is in many cases very obscure, so 
much so that Mr. Thompson, who in pathology would probably 
have been an advocate of the ‘ germ’ theory, is inclined to suspect 
the ‘boom’ of a physical, atmospheric, or even diabolic origin. 
In the present case, however, it was founded on the hopes of 
railway extension. 

The disease is fed by the payment of money, or by the promise 
to pay; and it is to those afflicted in the latter form that it is 
apt, when the crisis comes, to be most fatal. To some few of its 
survivors it appears to have been of positive benefit—to have 
cleared out the constitution, as it were; but of the majority it 
does but clean out the pockets, and leave them ‘ dead broke’ in 
such direct proportion to the virulence of the attack, that we 
may financially paraphrase a mathematical formula and say that 
‘booms ” and “ dead-beats ” (like action and reaction) are equal 
and opposite.’ 
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Such, inadequately transcribed, was Mr. Thompson’s diagnosis 
of the fatal epidemic known as ‘ boom.’ 

Now I should not be asking you to be at the trouble of 
journeying all the way to Don Josef’s ranche if there were nothing 
at all out of the common to be seen when we arrive there. But 
in point of fact, though much commoner at the time of which I 
write than now, Don Josef’s ranche and household were on a scale 
which even then was seldom seen. 

The house itself covered a great deal of space, for it was but 
one story high. It was raised from the ground on stone founda- 
tions—the roof of tiles of a very bright red, finely burnt by the 
Mission Indians many years before. The house and offices were 
built round a large court or quadrangle. A double set of stair- 
ways led from the road to a verandah running along the front of 
the house, and as you sat in the shade of this verandah you looked 
out over the prettiest little garden imaginable, with vineyard and 
orchard beyond. And when your eye ranged further, far as ever 
you could see spread the exquisitely delicate green of the alfilleria, 
an annual which strictly speaking is a species of wild geranium, 
but which affords pasture of a remarkably fattening quality when 
fresh, and when dry forms on the ground a natural hay, on which 
stock may be supported until the dry season is over. It’is a 
wonderful provision of kind Nature. 

Don Josef received us with as hearty a British welcome as if 
his name conveyed no suggestion whatever of the Hidalgo. He 
was genuinely pleased to see us, nor was his welcome confined to 
words alone, for he forthwith concocted for us a ‘toddy,’ as he 
named it, of such potency as did no scant justice to the name of 
its chief ingredient—aguardiente, or fire-water. The burnt child 
dreads the fire-water. For the future under Don Josef’s hospitable 
and red-tiled roof I determined to mix my potions for myself. 

The morrow of our arrival was to me a day to be remembered. 
It was my first sight of the breaking-in to the saddle, in the 
Mexican manner, of selected members of the herds of semi-wild 
horses which ranged on Don Josef’s ranche. On these large 
ranches the geldings are divided into bands, or ‘caponaras,’ of 
some sixty in each. Each band is under the leadership of a 
certain ‘ bell’ mare with whom the colts have been associated ever 
since weaning-time, but it is remarkable how attached they grow 
to their own particular ‘ bell’ mare, evincing the greatest wish to 
rejoin her if separated from her, though taking not the slightest 
notice of the ‘bell’ mares of other bands. And what is yet 
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stranger—not merely a fancy of the natives, but a well-established 
fact—colts who are separated from the mare to whom they have 
been accustomed will far more readily follow a white or nearly 
white mare than one of any other colour. 

The bands from which selection for breaking was to be made 
had been driven the previous day into a large pasture-field just 
beyond the vineyard. Soon after dawn the men were at work 
parting out from these bands those to be immediately broken to 
the saddle—any sickly specimen being left for a future time. 
The selected geldings were then driven off, under the charge of 
an old ‘ bell’ mare, into a strong enclosure, or corral, in the shape 
of a square of some hundred feet a side. They will be kept with 
this same ‘ bell’ mare for some time in enclosed pastures, in order 
that when again turned loose on the ranche these broken, or 
‘gentle’ horses, as they are termed, may be in one band 
together, instead of running wild with uncultured associates. 

‘Now the real business is about to commence. The gate of 
the corral is closed. There is a pause of a few moments (while the 
majordomo casts his eye around to see that all is in order and 
readiness), which gives me time to appreciate the features of the 
scene before me. In one corner of the corral is the band of 
terrified geldings, huddled together and snorting in their fear, 
apparently ‘marking time,’ and treading on one another’s toes 
as they attempt with monotonous persistence to push their way 
through the wall of the corral. Near the gate of the corral sit 
the Mexicans upon their horses, calm and unimpressionable, con- 
tinuously smoking cigarettes, slowly drawing out and adjusting 
their long raw-hide ‘ riatas,’ or lassoes. On the fence of the 
corral sits the ‘ bronco’ rider. 

The ‘ bronco’ rider, or ‘ wild’ rider, is the name given to those 
younger men who do the rougher work of first backing the 
unbroken horses. His stock-in-trade consists of a pair of long 
spurs with enormously spiked rowels. From the spurs hang 
small chains, with weights attached, whose use will be very 
shortly apparent. The next article of his equipment is a strong 
saddle with horn and high cantle, and broad horsehair ‘ sinch,’ or 
girth. Finally, a raw-hide halter and reins, to which halter, or 
‘ jacamore,’ is attached a strip of leather for blindfolding the horse 
which is to be broken. 

With a glance around him of searching scrutiny, though 
veiled beneath an assumption of nonchalance, which is a national 
characteristic, the majordomo assures himself that all is in good 
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order. ‘ Bueno,’ he says, half in soliloquy, then walks his horse 
into the middle of the corral, whirls his ‘ riata,’ with its fatal noose, 
twice or three times round his head, and with merely a graceful 
turn of the wrist, wherein is all the perfection of the art which 
conceals art, despatches the noose flying through the air, to fall 
lightly as a well-thrown salmon-fly over the neck of the gelding 
which he has selected as the first victim. 

Involuntarily an admiring ‘ bravo!’ escapes my lips, greatly 
to the surprise, and somewhat to the scorn, of those around, to 
whom such an exhibition of skill is of everyday occurrence. 

And now a battle royal commences. The noosed gelding 
plunges in his terror into the midst of his scarcely less terrified 
companions, as the hooked salmon makes for the deep water. So, 
like a skilful fisherman, the majordomo gives the horse line, 
always however keeping on him a steady strain—now lifting high 
the ‘ riata’ to clear his own horse’s head, now throwing it with a 
sudden movement to one side or other to avoid the rush of this 
horse or that of those who crowd around their noosed companion. 
Gradually the victim is separated from the band. The majordomo 
is able to take a turn or two of his ‘riata’ round the horn of the 
saddle. His own horse, traitorously renouncing under the over- 
mastering kingship of man all natural ties of affection with the 
equine race, aids him by keeping himself braced, with fore-legs 
extended, and ever with his head towards the captive. For cap- 
tive he almost is. The capitulation is at hand. Still he hangs 
back, but more by the dead weight of his body than by active 
exertion of his muscles. Once or twice he makes a strange chok- 
ing in the throat. He reels, and then down he goes upon his 
side, to all appearance dead. 

Now the ‘bronco’ rider slips down off his perch. Quickly he 
adjusts the blind and the ‘jacamore,’ and the poor horse, stupefied, 
blindfolded, and exhausted, stands up, at length, under the stimu- 
lus of repeated kicks, The saddle is put on and secured, the 
‘sinch’ being drawn cruelly tight. The blind is now lifted, the 
‘riata’ being still around the horse’s neck, and he exercises what 
strength remains to him in trying to ‘ buck’ or kick the saddle 
from his back. During these vain antics the majordomo, assisted 
by the other horsemen, coaxes or drives him out from the corral, 
where, upon the deep sand of the bank of a river which runs 
through Don Josef’s ranche, the poor beast is again choked until 
he submits to having the blind replaced over his eyes. 

Then, after much patting of the saddle and the application of 
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some vile terms in Spanish, the ‘ bronco ’ rider leaps into his seat. 
He leans forward, slips off the riata, and undoes the blind. 
Simultaneously with this, two assistants on horseback rush up 
behind with screams and whistling of their riatas through the 
air. Now, too, we see the use of the little chains and weights 
attached to the spurs, for the ‘ bronco’ rider has thrown these 
chains over the spikes of his rowels so that they do not revolve, 
and digging them into the ‘sinch,’ has a heel-grip which defies 
every manceuvre of the horse, save the not unusual one of lying 
down upon the sand. This, of all possible modes of behaviour on 
the horse’s part, is the least to be desired. If he buck, that is 
better than lying down and sulking; but his usual conduct is to 
set off ata gallop. Then, when thoroughly exhausted, his neck 
is pulled this way and that, he is turned to the right and to the 
left, and is eventually unsaddled and released to meditate upon 
the vanity of equine wishes in the field in which the whole band 
is enclosed, until each member of it has several times undergone 
this process. 

The majordomo had led off with the first captive, but no 
sooner was his especial victim separated from the rest than 
another man commenced the early stages of the process with 
another horse. All through the day the work went on. There 
were on hand some twenty or so ‘bronco’ riders, and at least 
twice that number of men on thoroughly trained horses. 

On the whole it was a most interesting but not altogether a 
pleasing sight. The work seemed rough, even to cruelty; and 
though perhaps the physical sufferings of the horses scarcely 
amounted to positive pain, the unquestionably great discomfort 
must have been tenfold intensified by their frantic terror. This 
is but one of several almost equally rough-and-ready methods 
by which the Mexican breaks the wild horse for his own 
riding. I am glad to think that the others are, as a rule, less 
brutal. 

As would be naturally expected, the proportion of horses thus 
broken which attain real excellence as hacks is very small, but the 
training of this small minority is very perfect. I have myself 
seen a large steer lassoed simultaneously by two ‘ vacqueros,’ one 
upon each side—one lassoing him round the head, another round 
the hind legs. Thus they threw him and stretched him upon the 
grass. Then, each attaching the end of his ‘ riata’ to the horn of 
his horse’s saddle, they both jumped down to make their ex- 
amination of the steer, leaving with perfect confidence the horses 
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to hang back on their haunches, and by thus keeping the ‘ riatas’ 
taut, keep the steer stretched helpless on the ground. 

I spent about a week with my genial host. Mr. Thompson 
had then to return to his high municipal duties in San Jacinto ; 
but being now so near the southern line of the States, I deter- 
mined to make an excursion into the Republic of Mexico. I was 
alone. I could speak but few words of the patois Spanish of the 
country. My journey had all the charm of uncertainty as to its 
issue. 

After crossing a stream called, if I remember rightly, the 
Sweet Water, I rode all day without meeting a soul over a country 
destitute of any sign of cultivation, and of the poorest and most 
desolate aspect. I followed a tolerably well-defined track, leading 
somewhat away from the coast-line, and towards sunset struck a 
settlement of some half-dozen houses, of which the most important 
was a shanty comprising a liquor saloon, grocery store, and billiard- 
room. Adjoining the saloon were a boarded corral and a stack of 
hay. I succeeded in making myself sufficiently understood to 
gain permission to turn out my horse in the corral and give him 
some hay. I left my saddle-bags and blankets strapped to the 
saddle, which, with the bridle, I hung on the fence. My gun I 
took with me to the porch of the house. 

The company at the supper-table consisted of six or seven of 
quite the most villainous-looking ruffians I ever had the misfortune 
to set eyes on. Unfortunately, as they spoke Mexican-Spanish, I 
was debarred from the privilege of enjoying their conversation. 

After supper we sat around in the little porch. It was a 
heavenly night of brilliant moonlight. I could see my horse, who 
hal finished his feed of hay, vainly endeavouring to crop some 
dessert off the short grass. Then to my surprise one of the party 
addressed me in very fair English. 

‘Where did you get that horse ?’ he inquired, pointing io him. 

I told him where I had purchased him, and the name of his 
former owner. 

‘Cannot be,’ he rejoined. ‘This man,’ pointing to one who if 
possible looked a somewhat blacker villain than the rest, ‘this 
man says the horse is his, and that it was stolen from him last 

ear.’ 
. I intimated, as politely as possible, that I thought the gentle- 
man must be labouring under a mistake. 

My answer was interpreted to the claimant of the horse, who 
merely shrugged his shoulders with a look of injured innocence 
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that was quite touching to witness. His comrades, however, 
commenced tracing the horse’s brand in gigantic outline upon the 
sand, and pointing from their pictorial design to the injured 
innocent with the view of making me understand the brand to be 
the sign-manual of his ownership. 

‘ You see,’ said the interpreter, ‘that is my friend’s brand, and 
all these gentlemen know it well.’ 

Clearly I was in the hands of Philistines. I held my peace 
and awaited developments. 

Since I said nothing, the interpreter took upon himself the 
Christian office of mediator. He informed me that, seeing that I 
had been imposed upon, and appeared attached to the horse, the 
cavalero (denoting his friend) would sell him to me for sixty 
dollars. 

I am afraid I cannot claim to be a rave man, and I seta 
considerable, perhaps exorbitant, value on my own life. Never- 
theless, I could not so far delude myself as to believe it would be 
of much weight when set in the balance by these gentlemen of 
the Republic of Mexico against sixty dollars. 

I laughed to scorn the supposition that I could be the pos- 
sessor of so much wealth, and the conference concluded with an 
ultimatum on the part of the interpreter that on the morrow I 
should be summoned before the incorruptible and inflexible justice 
of a Mexican law court, where all these gentlemen would combine 
to bear against me such overwhelming evidence that I must 
infallibly lose my horse, could I not manage to collect sufficient 
dollars to square the judge. I replied that I could of course 
have no objection to abiding by the laws of the country. 

On the conclusion of our parley the party commenced a game 
of monté, under the stimulus of frequent and liberal potations. 
At a moment when the excitement was at its highest and the 
drinking at its deepest I stole out unregarded from my seat in 
the porch. Under the shadow of the haystack my good horse 
came up to me and allowed me to put on him his saddle and 
bridle. I opened the corral gate, and jumping into the saddle 
gave a yell of ‘Good bye!’ to the startled monté players, They 
responded to my greeting with a few wild revolver shots fired 
after me at 100 yards rangeas I galloped through the moonlight, 
and about 9 a.M.I arrived, safe and sound, in the land of the free, 
under the sheltering gis of the Stars and Stripes, 


Horace HvutTCHINSON, 
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Fear and Hate.’ 


MERSON somewhere recommends the people who are afraid of 

doing anything to go and do it. In like manner, they might 

be told to love anything they hated; and both commands, without 

consideration, would sound like sheer nonsense. Yet there is 
truth in them both. 

All kinds of fear—and hatred is very nearly allied with fear— 
may be reduced, speaking generally, to the fear of death, and of 
frustration, which is partial death. Here the word must be taken 
in its widest sense, to include, not physical death only, but what 
we call the death of a man’s higher nature, and likewise of his 
lower. For, to dread of degradation, on the one hand, to dread 
of the penalties of self-sacrifice, on the other, many are all 
their lives in bondage ; and the man who would burn at the stake 
without flinching may, nevertheless, be a coward about his soul. 

Men are bound to fear in some way, and it is right that they 
should fear, but not right that they should merely be afraid of 
whatever it is that alarms them. They ought no¢ to fear it at the 
same time. All kinds of courage are not worth having. There may 
be two men fearless in the face of some physical or moral peril— 
the fool and the saint ; andthe fearlessness of the latter will include 
fear as a working element, while that of the former will be ignorant 
that there is anything to fear. It is what we call foolhardiness, 
and a state into which most people fall at least now and then, 
when they think that for them there is no danger in some 
particular direction. To take a common case, a man may say: 
‘I may be faulty enough, but I never was and never will be 
mercenary.’ He may never have been called so; but how can he 
look back on his life and say that he has always given ungrudg- 
ingly and liberally--even of money—much more of sympathy, 
time, labour—that he has not been frequently, when he comes to 
think of it, incredibly paltry and mean, not because he had nothing 
to share, but because sharing bored or irritated him, and he wanted 
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to keep whatever it was to himself? Does it make him less 
ungenerous that no one blamed him? By making our own 
verdicts, when others condemn us who do not know the tempta- 
tions we have had, and by taking theirs when chances they never 
suspected accuse us of neglect—by a judicious mixture of other 
people’s opinion of us and our own of ourselves, we may be 
justified much oftener than we have any right to be. But ours 
will be the confidence of real or would-be ignorance. 

The fearlessness of the brave and wise man is that which is 
not ignorant of, but has mastered fear. In him the dread of 
death is no unreasoning terror; what we see is rather a deep faith 
in life, and a resolve to express its meaning at allcosts. Itis true 
that the bravest men will be the most acutely sensible of what is 
lost by failing in this expression; but they will be the first to 
avert such loss by continual effort after the expression itself. And, 
if their faith is strong enough, no terror of failure will paralyse 
them, for they will believe that failure, however ultimate it seems, 
does not express any universal fact, but only a particular discord, 
that has its resolution in another mind than theirs, or any finite 
one. 

Such faith is, in the last resort, the only thing which over- 
comes the fear of death in men. Faith that the whole is some- 
thing better than, and explains, the part ; that the glimpses and 
fragments of meaning caught by us are justified, perhaps far more 
than justified, by a universal meaning. That Shakespeare, and 
Plato, and St. Paul—that beauty, love, and honour—are not like 
broken bits of wreck, tossed up by a dreary main that contains 
nothing better, but like ripples in a dull narrow creek, distorted 
and hemmed in, and watched by dim eyes that never looked on 
the ocean, yet one with the ocean all the same. 

Now, for such faith—a faith that will not only overcome life, 
but death—there is no convincing reason. Pessimism and 
optimism are equally logical and equally illogical; that is, they 
are both in want of premises. We may believe, with a conviction 
that nothing shakes, that even without the wider faith there are 
things worth living and dying for, whose value is inexpressible, 
and a difference, which cannot be cancelled, between right and 
wrong; but we want more. We want to believe that what we 
know is not the best, and is yet inseparable from the best. 

We may believe this theoretically, and not practically. Only 
a few formulate the doubt which others act under without 
formulating it. In great measure we live in a state of fear of 
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death in one form or another, complete or partial, our own or of 
our friends—fear which is no element in courage, but the 
unjustifiable dread of the coward, with the exaggeration of a 
nightmare. We are afraid to grow bad, afraid to grow good, 
afraid of social, financial, moral failure ; of estrangement, of small 
discomforts that seem to blot out all hope, of what people will 
think, what they will say. We know our possessions by the terror 
of losing them, and count by what we have not rather than by 
what we have. We assume that the universe is principally 
hostile. With the brave man, ‘I am afraid to sin’ means ‘I 
will do right to the best of my ability.’ With the coward sin is 
not material to work on, but a stealthy enemy lurking to over- 
come him; or a weapon, not in his own, but in an unknown and 
malicious hand, which may stab at any time. And what if it 
does ? 

Faith is not proof, nor would any honourable person wish to 
make it so. But it is not dishonesty so long as it claims to be 
what it is; and it is not superstition. All through our lives we 
trust, not knowing precisely why we trust. Yet, taking life 
altogether, do we find our trust belied? If we do, our case is 
evil. If we do not, we know the difference between trust and 
superstition. Faith should be too proud to press scientific 
evidence a hair’s breadth beyond its proper limits. At the time 
when it decides to die rather than do this, it is as far as possible 
removed from dying. When men cast away the last shred of 
false certainty—however it is—their trust only grows stronger in 
life, and death, and in themselves. Itis equivalent to saying: In 
God. Faith is in its nature incapable of proof. None the less, 
without some share of it, perhaps the less said and thought about 
these subjects, the better. 

With it, it is possible to look at death in a different light. 
Cannot one conceive that to other eyes there is no death, only 
eternal fresh life, when we know that even to us there is no end 
that is not also a beginning? The leaf grows green, fades, and 
falls, making its tiny difference, and is gone. Gone—and yet the 
whole world altered to make it, and it has altered the whole 
world forever. Is that being gone? It is always as right to 
say that something is being made as to say that something is 
perishing. So likewise we see a good man die, and see his 
influence continue in those nearest him, and again through them 
in others who have never heard his name. And this is only what 
we see. But, when a bad man dies, his influence also will not 
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perish ; but he has altered the world for the worse, forever. Has 
he? ‘That depends on what God means by him. He may be a 
failure to himself and to us, and yet he may be filling his right 
and indispensable place in the universe, just as much as any saint. 
Perhaps, also, when we look steadily at spiritual death and 
frustration, we shall not be able to part the thought of that from 
spiritual life any more than physical life from physical death. A 
man may say that he has failed, honestly enough. It is another 
thing for him to ask if, so far as he is concerned, the universe is 
a failure. If he thinks it is, he has despair; if not, hope, and a 
new beginning. Will the thought that he cannot isolate himself 
make him less eager to begin again? Rather, beginning again 
will be to him the first expression of such faith, and the refuge 
from despair. The right fear will remain, but not the wrong fear. 
More and more, his repentance will be one with determination 
not to incur the same pain and shame again; less and less will he 
be afraid to remember, or afraid to forget. 

A man may have this faith for his friends, perhaps more readily 
than for himself. They may have failed—as the world counts 
failure; life may have warped them, or they may be broken- 
hearted. Is he to believe, however, that they mean less to him, 
who knows so little of them, than to God? We are often afraid 
of idealising too much, when the real difficulty is that we can 
hardly idealise at all. Whatever we desire for those we love, our 
desire is not something annihilated by, but included in, a wider 
intention. Perhaps the chronic fear we are in of losing ourselves 
or our friends is grounded on the assumption that we know best 
what is best for ws, and must be left to take care of ourselves. 
But if we were—if this isolation were the true thing—there would 
be for us no friendship, no love, no honour. Cling as we may to 
our shreds of humanity, the endeavour to persist eternally as we 
are may only be like the effort of a single note in a piece of music 
to maintain itself perpetually, spoiling the whole so far as it can, 


‘but also becoming quite meaningless and futile, whereas in 


giving itself up it becomes an indispensable part, in its fullest 
meaning, of a great oratorio. 

One or two things may be added about hatred. It is often a 
great relief to hate people frankly ; and we feel as if there were 
persons we must hate, even that it is right to hate. It does not 
seem to matter in the least how much we hate them, so long as 
we care forthem more. Hate is an element in love, as fear in 
courage, and so has its rightful place; but if we go to anyone 
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with only hatred, only dislike for them, in our minds, we are both 
blind and irreverent. No matter what we most detest in them— 
their selfishness, complacency, cruelty—there is a point at which 
we must cease to judge; a point at which we are almost com- 
pelled to believe that hatred springs from want of understanding. 
When we say that we have nothing in common with people we 
limit ourselves more than we limit them, and are apt to be quite 
as stupid and unfeeling as very likely we think they are. 

Dislike, cold or violent, scorn, repugnance, attitudes of mind 
which often make us feel superior, are paltry, if they are nothing 
more. Are they of the same nature, with the same feelings as 
referred to ourselves? As arule, it is safe to assume, except in 
rare cases, that we love ourselves more than we hate ourselves; 
that even our self-scorn, however deep, is not without a belief 
that we are somehow worth while, after all. Do we seeas readily, 
in the failures of those whom we please to dislike as they are, 
fresh possibilities, or refuse to acquiesce in their blindness as we 
refuse to acquiesce in ourown? If itis more of a pleasure than a 
pain to us when anyone else falls short of our particular ideal, 
then perhaps it will be more of a pain than of a pleasure to us 
when anyone else attains it. But moral blindness, in ourselves or 
others, is a personal limitation, of which the only just hatred is 
the struggle to make it a limitation no longer. If, in what seems 
evil, as well as in what seems good, there is really infinite meaning, 
then hatred simply ought to express the determination not to rest 
in so little of that meaning as appears on the surface. 


May KENDALL. 
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Mrs. Fenton: A Sketch. 


By W. E. Norris, 


CHAPTER X. 


RS. FENTON had not been much mistaken in assuming that 
she would offend her cousin when she told him that he could 
not have been quite so deeply in love with Miss Moore as he had | 
fancied himself. Though he made no rejoinder at the time, he was 
a good deal hurt, and thought that if she had been really in sym- 
pathy with him she would not have made such a speech. The 
fact was that her character, like her voice, had occasional queer 
breaks in it, and more than once before he had noticed in her a 
want of tact which had surprised him. In this particular instance 
he would, no doubt, have forgiven ,her more readily had he not 
felt that her taunt was, to say the least of it, plausible. Perhaps 
he had been over-punctilious, perhaps it had been absurd to 
expect that Susie would understand why he had avoided her for so 
long, perhaps But he determined not to cheat himself with 
hopes for which there was absolutely no excuse; and if he was a 
little disappointed when he heard that the Moores had left London, 
that was only because even inexcusable hopes die hard. The 
General, it appeared, had been threatened with an attack of gout, 
and had therefore hurried his family off to Kissingen, whence they 
were to proceed to Switzerland later on. 

‘I suppose Claughton will have the gout too,’ Fred said to 
himself, with a doleful laugh. ‘Or perhaps he will join them 
without a pretext ; probably they won’t require one of him.’ 

We all know how people avho have always enjoyed robust 
health will nowl the house down if a iittle salutary physical disci- 
pline in the shape of a head-ache or a tooth-ache comes upon 
them. We endeavour to be sorry for such people, and to make 
due allowance for them; but when we reflect upon our own heroic 
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and constant endurance of far worse things, we can’t help remark- 
ing that they do not bear pain very well. Poor Fred had plenty 
of courage and a perfect temper, but he had never, until now, 
known the meaning of a really sharp bout of mental suffering, 
and the consequence was that he made himself slightly ridiculous, 
exhibiting a countenance of the most deplorable misery to a world 
which is only too prone to laugh at miserable countenances. Some 
of his friends knew or guessed what was the matter with him, 
others supposed that he was still grieving over the loss of his 
uncle’s fortune; only one of them sincerely pitied him. But 
then, to be sure, she was a host in herself. 

If Mrs. Fenton had seemed to Jack nicety of perception on the 
occasion just referred to, she did not again lay herself open to any 
such reproach. Her opinion as to the comparatively trifling 
nature of her cousin’s malady may have remained unaltered; but 
she abstained from expressing it, and, indeed, she was good enough 
to abstain from any direct allusion to Susie Moore. What she did 
was to cheer the young fellow up as best she could by giving him 
plenty todo. She insisted upon his taking her to theatres and 
concerts ; she affected to lean upon him a great deal, to be guided 
by his advice in a hundred small matters; in short, she tried to 
give him the idea that he was indispensable to her; and if he saw 
through her kindly stratagems they were not the less successful 
on that account. Whether he was indispensable to her or not, 
she became, by degrees, almost indispensable to him. His 
happiest hours were passed in her society; she made him forget 
his troubles; sometimes she made him laugh, and when she had 
achieved. that feat she was so childishly triumphant over it that 
he could not but be touched and grateful. 

She and he spent several afternoons in house-hunting together, 
for he agreed with her that her best plan would be to make London 
her head-quarters. For the matter of that, there was no reason 
why she should not have a small house in the country as well, if 
she cared to set up two establishments. However, she did not 
find anything in Mayfair, or Belgravia, or South Kensington that 
altogether satisfied her, and the end of it was that she decided to 
remain homeless until the autumn. 

‘ After all,’ she said one day, ‘who knows whether I shall ever 
want a house of myown? I may be going to die, or I may te 
going to lose all my money—who knows ?’ 

‘ Considering that you are in perfect health and that you have 
Mr. Bretlit to look after your investments for you, I don’t think 
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either of those catastrophes is very probable,’ answered Fred, 
laughing. 

But she was in one of her depressed moods and she did not 
join in his laughter. ‘ Nothing is improbable, except happiness,’ 
she declared. ‘That is improbable for everybody and most im- 
probable for me. Just now I am quite happy—at least, I should 
be if Icould believe that things would go on like this. But I 
can’t believe it. Sometimes I can hardly believe that I am my- 
self, and that I am rich, and that I can sit with my hands before 
me, doing nothing for the rest of my days if I choose.’ 

‘ Didn’t it ever occur to you that your father would leave you 
at least a part of his fortune when he died ?’ asked Fred won- 
deringly. 

She shook her head. ‘Never! I give you my word that [ 
never bestowed a single thought upon the subject until that day 
when I saw the advertisement in the Sydney paper. I didn’t look 
forward at all; I just went on from day to day and tried to forget 
that there was an awful future coming when I should be old and 
ugly and voiceless. Well, we won’t talk any more about that,’ 
she added, with an abrupt change of manner ; ‘the past is dead 
and gone, and the future is the future. The present, at all 
events, belongs to us, and we will make the most of it. I wis 
you enjoyed it as much as I do.’ 

He said he enjoyed being with her—which, indeed, was quite 
true—and she seemed to be pleased with his reply. 

But the time very soon came when these two good friends 
had to part. Parliament had risen; all the fashionable people 
had left London, and Mrs. Fenton had engagements which neces~ 
sitated her departure. Lady Clamborough, who had taken her 
up very strongly, had invited her to spend a few weeks in Scotland, 
and other ladies, thinking that she would make a useful addition 
to a house-party, had been equally hospitable; so that there was 
little likelihood of her becoming her own mistress again before 
the middle of September. ‘ And then,’ said she, ‘I think I will 
go down to some quiet little seaside place and rest awhile. If I 
do, will you come and see me ?’ 

‘ Of course I will,’ answered Fred, ‘ but I don’t much believe 
in your burying yourself at the seaside. You won't feel any great 
craving for rest when you get among all these magnificent friends 
of yours.’ 

‘Oh, nonsense!’ she returned; ‘the magnificent people aren’t 
my friends, and never will be. I don’t belong to them; I only 
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amuse them. For the present they amuse me, but I dare say they 
will cease to do so when I have become more used to them. It is 
you who have friends; I have only one.’ 

And this sentiment she repeated with even more emphasis 
when he accompanied her to King’s Cross to see her off to the 
north. ‘I shall write to you,’ she said, ‘and I shall expect you 
to answer me and tell me all about everything.’ 

‘I’m afraid there won’t be much to tell,’ replied Fred. 

‘Oh, yes, there will, if you will write about yourself. That’s 
all I care to hear about—only you. We have had a pleasant time 
together, haven’t we? I wish it were not over! Perhaps it 
hasn’t been so very pleasant to you, though. No, don’t make 
pretty protestations, they wouldn’t take me in. You are not an 
adept at taking people in, and I know you have sometimes en- 
joyed yourself lately and sometimes been bored. Good-bye, Fred ; 
don’t forget me.’ - 

She would no doubt have felt flattered if she could have 
known how much he missed her after her departure. It was 
quite true that he had no lack of friends, and during the re- 
mainder of the summer he had what he would formerly have 
called ‘a very jolly time of it,’ staying for a few days in many 
country houses and playing cricket a great deal. He had, besides, 
his comedy to finish and polish, which occupation filled up all the 
vacant hours. But through it all he had a perpetual dull pain at 
his heart and a sense of loneliness for which it may be that Susie 
Moore was not wholly responsible. He had determined to get 
over his love for Susie, and perhaps he was succeeding; but he 
wanted encouragement and sympathy and consolation, and nobody 
but his cousin could provide him with these anodynes. He was 
a little surprised to find how he looked forward to receiving her 
letters and how disappointed he was if these were a day or two 
later than he had expected in reaching him. It is true that they 
were very clever and diverting letters, containing lifelike and 
slightly satirical portraits of the persons with whom Mrs. Fenton 
was brought into contact and describing the kind of life that she 
was leading in a style which was at once terse and vivid; but the 
charm of her correspondence did not lie so much in that as in the 
kindly, almost tender interest in himself of which it breathed. 
Nothing is more soothing to a man who has been crossed in love 
than to feel that the world contains at any rate one woman who 
takes a tender interest in him. 


Incidentally he heard that his anticipations had been verified, 
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and that Captain Claughton had left for Germany to join the 
Moores. ‘I suppose,’ he remarked in a letter to his cousin, ‘ that 
we may take that as final.’ To which she replied by return of 
post that she was afraid so, but that, do what she would, she could 
not manage to feel as sorry about it as she ought to feel. ‘Do 
you remember,’ she wrote, ‘my telling you once that I was 
abominably jealous? Well, that is the shameful truth. I should 
have hated Miss Moore if she had been worthy of you; and 
perhaps that is why I don’t hate her at all for being what she is. 
May she be happy with her Life Guardsman! And may you soon 
find out what an easy thing it is to be happy without her!’ 

Fred did not resent this candid aspiration as he would have 
done a little earlier in the year. There is something rather con- 
temptible in making yourself permanently wretched about a girl 
who neither wants your love nor deserves it ; and all the world is 
agreed that friendship is more stable than love. He had perhaps 
lost his chance of supreme felicity ; but that is what most people 
must make up their minds to lose ; and a great deal still remained 
to him—health, strength, a modest fortune, a very fair prospect of 
achieving literary renown, and an exceptionally charming cousin. 
As time went on, his longing to see this charming cousin of his 
again grew stronger, and he was very glad when, in the month of 
September, she wrote to him from Dawlish to say that she had 
established herself in that remote little watering-place, and that 
she now claimed the fulfilment of his promise. 

‘Come and stay with me as long as you will and can,’ she 
entreated. ‘I have got a wee house with three sitting-rooms in 
it, one of which shall be given up to you to smoke in, or write 
plays in, or go to sleep in, as you please. There is nothing 
whatever to do, except to sit upon the beach and watch the funny- 
looking people who wander about there and station themselves in 
the most conspicuous places with their arms round each other’s 
waists. The men wear dirty flannel trousers and sand-shoes, and 
caps on the back of their heads ; the women are like—oh, I don’t 
know what they arelike! Words can’t describe them. It amuses 
me to study them and their queer ways of going on; but perhaps 
it wouldn’t amuse you. Anyhow, I have seen and done so much 
since we last met that I have a stock of conversation on hand 
which can be spread out over three days at least. If you begin 
to yawn after that, you can go away.’ 

He did not think it at all likely that he would yawn in Laura’s 
company, and he lost no time in obeying her summons. The 
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weather was fine and hot, and pretty little Dawlish, with its white 
houses drawn up along a strip of beach flanked by red cliffs and 
facing the open sea, impressed him favourably on his arrival. 
Not less friendly and pleasant was the aspect of the modest 
dwelling, overgrown with climbing plants, in which Mrs. Fenton 
had taken up her quarters; and most pleasant of all was the 
warmth with which that lady welcomed her visitor. She stepped 
out through the bow-window which opened upon the lawn and 
came to meet him with outstretched hands. 

‘You dear boy!’ she exclaimed, ‘so you have really come! 
How very, very nice of you!’ 

‘ Well—you asked me, you know,’ answered Fred with a laugh. 

‘Oh, I asked you; but asking is one thing and obtaining is 
another. All day long I have been in momentary expectation of 
receiving a polite telegram from you: “So sorry. Unavoidably 
detained. Will write and explain.” And then I thought that to- 
morrow’s post would bring me an explanatory letter which, being 
interpreted, would mean, * All things considered, I really can’t go 
all the way down to Devonshire to face a prolonged téte-d-téte ; 
but perhaps we shall meet in London later on.”’ 

‘I don’t believe you expected anything of the sort,’ returned 
Fred. ‘You are fishing for compliments, Laura.’ 

She shook her head. ‘No, I am not; I wanted you to come 
so much that I felt almost sure you wouldn’t come. Do you know 
that you are looking much better than you did when I left London. 
Your eyes are clearer and you are burnt as brown as a berry. 
You have been cricketing a great deal, I suppose.’ 

She scrutinised him so intently for a second or two that he 
reddened a little, notwithstanding his sunburning ; for he was a 
modest young man, and possibly he may have been aware that he 
was also a very handsome one. ‘And how am J looking?’ she 
asked presently. 

Well, if she was fishing for compliments she got what she 
wanted this time; for it was in a tone of unmistakable truth and 
sincerity that Fred replied, ‘I think you are looking simply lovely.’ 

The fact was that he was struck and a little startled by her 
beauty, which was in some sort a revelation to him. He had 
admired her very much in London ; but there are more ways than 
one of admiring a person, and perhaps it was his way of admiring 
his cousin that had changed all of a sudden, though he thought 
that the change was in her. ‘I don’t know what you have done 
to yourself!’ he exclaimed after a pause. 
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‘Thank you,’ she returned, with a slight grimace; ‘at my 
time of life it is something to be told that one is looking lovely, 
even though the statement has to be qualified by expressions of 
such extreme surprise. I assure you I haven’t had recourse to 
art, if that is what you mean.’ 

But she knew very well that that was not what he meant ; 
and as for his surprise, it was susceptible of an interpretation 
which could not but be welcome to her. In London he had only 
had eyes for Susie Moore; but now, perhaps, he was beginning to 
discover that there were other women besides Susie Moore in the 
world—which was a hopeful sign. 

And while they were dining together afterwards (she had made 
a great point of preparing as artistic a dinner as was possible 
under the circumstances), she was glad to find that he could talk 
cheerfully and laugh heartily, and that he was so much interested 
in hearing about all the people whom she had’ met during the 
summer as to be almost inquisitive upon the subject. Particu- 
larly he wanted to know what the men had been like, and 
although he refrained from asking in so many word; whether any 
of them had made love to her, it required no great acuteness of 
insight to perceive that that was what he wished to discover. 
She amused herself by baffling his artless inquiries and watching 
his increasing disquietude. 

‘I know what you are thinking,’ she said at length; ‘ you are 
thinking that I have fallen a prey to some fortune-hunter, or that 
I shall before long, unless I am looked after. Well, what if I do? 
What difference will it make to you, pray ?’ 

‘What difference? Well—is it likely that I should wish you 
to marry a fortune-hunter? To confess the truth, however, I 
can’t think that I should be very much pleased to hear that you 
were going to marry anybody. You ought to be able to under- 
stand that ; because, as you may remember, you told me in one 
of your letters that you would have hated Miss Moore if she had 
been what you were pleased to call worthy of me. I won’t go so 
far as to say that I should hate a man who was really worthy of 
you; but—is there such a man ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ answered Mrs. Fenton; ‘ modesty forbids me 
to fix the standard of my own worth. But I have the best reasons 
for believing that there is more than one man who considers him- 
self quite good enough for me.’ 

‘Oh! you have had some offers, then, since I saw you last?’ 

‘No less than three; two were from old men and one was 
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from a young one. The two old men, I must say, were not at- 
tractive. The first who asked me had a title, and the second, so 
far as I could make out, had nothing except a shocking reputation 
and a splendid audacity ; so I sent them both to the right-about, 
and they were not inconsolable. But I was sorry about the young 
man, who reminded me of you in some ways. He assured me 
that he didn’t want my money, and that he loved me for myself; 
and though I dare say you will call me a fool for my pains, I 
couldn’t help believing him.’ 

This conversation took place in the garden, whither the cousins 
had betaken themselves after dinner. The sun had set long ago, 
but the moon, which was at the full, illumined the landscape and 
made a path of silver across the sea and fell upon the profile of 
Mrs. Fenton, with whom it seemed to Fred perfectly possible that 
any young man might fall in love. He sat looking at her for 
some little time before he asked, ‘ Why did you refuse him then, 
Laura?’ 

‘For the good or the bad reason that I didn’t love him,’ she 
answered. ‘It is a good reason now, perhaps; I don’t know 
whether it was a good reason for refusing all the men out in 
Australia who asked me to marry them after I became a widow. 
Some of them were rich, and I was miserably poor; often I used 
to say to myself that I must be a perfect idiot to refuse them. 
But, thank Heaven! I did refuse them.’ 

For a long time after this nothing more was said. Fred had 
lighted a cigar and, with his hands clasped behind his head, was 
gazing at his cousin, who was gazing out to sea. At last she rose, 
stepped through the open window into the drawing-room, struck 
a few chords on the piano, and began to sing. That queer voice 
of hers, which was like nobody else’s voice, and which had an 
indescribable sort of humorous pathos in it, floated out to Fred, as 
he sat smoking in the moonlight, and produced a curiously dis- 
turbing and exciting effect upon him. 


Nature asks not whence or why, 
Nature cares not how ; 

’Tis enough that I am I, 
And that thou art thou. 


This refrain of a ballad that she sang haunted Fred long after 
he had retired to his bedroom, and actually prevented him from 
going to sleep. He thought a good deal more about Laura than 
about Susie Moore that night, although he was perfectly certain 
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that he could never love anyone but Susie and that his affection 


for Laura was only that of a somewhat puzzled and anxious 
brother. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Human nature being what it is, one hardly ventures to blame the 
scepticism of those who deny that any man can feel a fraternal 
affection for a woman of his own age who is not his sister. 
Mrs. Fenton ought, no doubt, to have provided herself with a 
chaperon before inviting her cousin to stay with her; and when 
she laughingly asked him whether he thought that she had com- 
promised herself by what she had done, he answered that perhaps 
it would be as well not to mention it to her friends. 

She said she would be careful to abstain from doing so. 
‘Meanwhile,’ she added, ‘as nobody knows us here, and as no- 
body need ever know that you have been here, we will make the 
most of our time and enjoy ourselves. I don’t think we should 
have enjoyed ourselves very much in the company of a third 
person.’ 

He didn’t think so either, and was far from regretting the 
absence of such an incumbrance. Of his cousin’s company he 
had just as much as he chose to ask for and no more. She break- 
fasted in her own room; she scrupulously avoided thrusting herself 
upon him at any hour of the day; she did not suggest that they 
should make excursions iv the neighbourhood, nor did she attempt 
to provide amusements for him. Only she was always at hand 
when he looked for her, and always delighted to do anything that 
he proposed. ‘There was not very much to be done; but, so long 
as the weather keeps fine, two young people whu are in sympathy 
with each other can do nothing together for a considerable length 
of time without feeling the need of a change. Fred spent a week 
at Dawlish very happily and contentedly, and was amazed to find 
that he had so soon reached the date which he had mentally fixed 
upon as the outside limit of his stay with his cousin. During that 
time he had, he thought, learnt to know her much better, and he 
had also grown much fonder of her. Indeed, he would have been 
most insensible to favours if he had not, for she had been kind- 
ness itself to him. 

‘ You are spoiling me, Laura,’ he said to her one evening when 
they were sitting in the garden after dinner as usual; ‘ you give 
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way to me in everything; you make me say what I should like, 
and then you do it as if you had only been waiting for orders. 
That is all wrong, you know.’ 

‘My motives are purely selfish,’ she answered ; ‘it pleases me 
to please you. Besides, there are some people who are born to be 
spoilt, and I think you are one of them. I dare say it won’t do 
you much harm.’ 

‘I am not so sure of that,’ returned the young man, shaking 
his head. ‘Thus far I have been tolerably modest, because there 
has been nobody to interfere with me; but I shouldn’t wonder if 
you were to find me rather overbearing and tyrannical when you 
come up to London again. I shan’t like being told that you are 
engaged when I want you to give up an afternoon to me. By the 
way, when are you coming back to London?’ 

‘I don’t know; I haven’t thought much about it yet. When 
will you be there ?’ 

‘Oh, I shall be there to-morrow evening, I’m sorry to say. I 
shan’t stay more than a day or two, because I have a few weeks of 
shooting in prospect at different places; but I suppose before the 
end of next month I shall have pretty well settled down for the 
winter.’ 

‘To-morrow evening !’ exclaimed Mrs. Fenton in a voice of con- 
sternation ; ‘ you are going to desert me already, then! Well, I 
won’t beg you to stay. Of course it has been dull for you; but 
you have been very good about it and haven’t even looked bored 
the whole time, and——’ 

‘You know very well that I have never felt so,’ interrupted 
Fred. 

‘Haven’t you? Well, your looks pretty generally reflect your 
feelings, I must confess. Anyhow, I’m not ungrateful—though 
I’m sorry. And now, as this is to be our last evening, may I 
dictate the programme, for once? That will give me an oppor- 
tunity of judging whether you are spoilt yet or not.’ 

Fred, of course, replied that she might dictate anything she 
liked, and no undue advantage was taken of his complaisance, for 
it seemed that she only wanted to go out in a boat. 

‘You needn’t take the oars if you would rather sit in the stern 
and smoke,’ she added ; ‘ I’m quite accustomed to rowing.’ 

But he said that he, too, had had some little experience of 
that kind, and that, if she didn’t mind his taking it easy, he 
thought he could manage to combine smoking and sculling. Ten 
minutes later they were out upon the sea, which was almost as 
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calm as a lake. There was no moon that night, but thousands of 
stars shone down upon them from a cloudless sky, and the ripple 
caused by a faint southerly breeze made flashes of phosphorescent 
light over the far-stretching surface of the water. 

‘I love to be on the sea,’ said Mrs. Fenton. ‘If I am ever so 
short a distance from shore I feel as if I had got out of the world 
—away from all the cruel people, and the malignant people, and 
the wearisome people whom one calls one’s fellow-creatures.’ 

‘But I thought you rather liked the society of your fellow- 
creatures,’ Fred remarked. 

‘Oh, they are indispensable, of course; one can’t remain in 
the world and take no notice of them. But some of them have 
treated me badly, and some I am afraid of; and I often think 
how delightful it would be to escape altogether from this world 
with—shall I say, with one of them ?’ 

Fred rested on his oars, pitched away his cigar, and sighed. 

‘I should think it very delightful indeed, if you were the one,’ 
he said. 

‘I’m afraid you wouldn’t. I have tired you in a week, you 
see; and I knew I should, though [ have tried hard not to be 
tiresome.’ 

Fred protested warmly against so false an accusation. Did 
she suppose, he asked, that he liked leaving her? Did she 
suppose that he would enjoy going up to London to meet Mr. 
Breffit, who wanted to see him about some matters of business ? 
All he could say was that nothing would give him greater personal 
satisfaction than to stay where he was and throw up every engage- 
ment that he had made for the next month. 

‘ Throw them up, then,’ she returned ; ‘ that is easily done.’ 

But when he opened his lips to reply, she held up her hand 
and stopped him. 

‘Don’t be ridiculous,’ she said, laughing ; ‘ you can’t throw up 
all your engagements; and if you could I wouldn’t let you. I 
am selfish, I own, but I am not quite so selfish as that. Only I 
shall miss you dreadfully, and I don’t know when I shall see you 
again, or whether I shall ever see you again in this way; and 
80 





She did not finish her sentence. Her voice seemed to fail-her 
suddenly ; and when he bent forward to look at her he saw that 
there were tears in her eyes. This discovery—or possibly another 
discovery, which he might have made before if he had not been a 
little dull of apprehension—completely upset his mental balance, 
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and left him at the mercy of the impulses and emotions of the 
moment. He took her hand, which she had allowed to fall list~ 
lessly upon her knee, and she did not withdraw it from his 
grasp. 

‘Laura,’ he exclaimed, ‘I love you! We needn't part any 
more unless you wish it.’ 

Never, perhaps, was a more unpremeditated declaration of love 
uttered. There is no doubt that if Fred Musgrave had been 
asked five minutes before whether he was in love with his cousin 
he would have replied in the negative; yet his heart beat fast 
while he waited for her answer, and he drew a breath of relief 
when the answer came, though in truth he had known quite well 
what it would be. The old saying that love begets Jove may not 
be as absurd as it appears to be upon the face of it. That it does 
not always do so is obvious, but under certain conditions it is by 
no means unlikely to produce that effect, and that these con- 
ditions existed in the present case Mrs. Fenton was well aware. 
She confessed as much, indeed, after an interval, during which 
the usual incoherent vows had been exchanged. 

‘This has been all my doing from beginning to end, Fred,’ 
said she. ‘ When you came here you were very sorry for yourself, 
and because I consoled you a little you liked me. Then, at this 
last moment, you became sorry for me—and that finished you. 
It is no use making generous offers which you wouldn’t accept 
to-night; but I promise you—and I want you to believe it, 
because it is the truth—that if to-morrow morning, or at any 
future time, you should wish to draw back, you may do so, and 
you shall not hear one syllable of reproach from me.’ 

However, when the next morning came, Fred had no such 
wish. If eight hours of sleep and the more dispassionate view of 
things which naturally resulted therefrom affected him in any 
way, it was only in so far as it brought a somewhat important 
circumstance to his recollection. 

‘ Has it struck you, Laura,’ he took the earliest opportunity of 
asking his betrothed, ‘that by marrying you I shall get my uncle’s 
money after all?’ 

‘Why, of course it has, you goose!’ she answered. ‘That’s 
just the glorious part of it. You don’t know how miserable that 
money has often made me! Rejoiced though I was to be delivered 
from the bondage of poverty, it has never really made me quite 
happy, because I have always felt that I was robbing you; but 
now—just think of it! At one stroke that burden is to be lifted off 
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my shoulders and Iam to marry the man whom I love! I suppose at 
this moment I am the most contented woman in the whole world.’ 

She was radiant. Her spirits fairly overpowered her and found 
vent in some exhibitions of childishness which he thought very 
charming. There was no use in telling her that all his friends 
would certainly set him down asa fortune-hunter. ‘Let them!’ she 
returned ; ‘who cares ? Come now; you are not going to tell me that 
you care what they say, I hope. If you do, I shall think that you 
can’t care very much about me. Am] so hideous that nobody would 
marry me except for the sake of my income? Now, I will tell 
you what is a great deal more likely to be said, and that is that I 
have made a dead set at my handsome cousin; which ought to be 
very galling to me, because itistrue. Yet I don’t mind one little 
bit. I don’t mind anything, so long as you love me, Fred.’ 

What could he do but asseverate that he did love her, and 
would always love her? He was doubtless sincere; yet it would 
have been plain enough to any on-looker that he did not care for 
her as she cared for him, and it is probable that Mrs. Fenton, 
whose perceptions were exceedingly keen, did not deceive herself 
upon that point. Nevertheless, she was wildly happy, and her 
high spirits did not desert her until it appeared that, in spite of 
what had taken place, Fred still meant to go up to London that 
afternoon. Her distress at this announcement was out of all pro- 
portion to its cause. She implored him not to leave her; she 
declared that if he went away now she was sure he would never 
come back again; and when he laughed at her, pointing out what 
nonsense this was, and that a man must keep his business 
appointments, and that his absence would not extend over more 
than three days at the outside, she was only partially reassured. 

‘But what about those shooting parties?’ she asked apprehen- 
sively. ‘ You don’t want to give them up, do you?’ 

‘I certainly do want to give them up,’ he answered, ‘and .I 
certainly will. If I’m not back here the day after to-morrow, I 
shall be back on the following day for certain.’ 

‘I shall believe that when I see you,’ she sighed. ‘ Nothing 
is certain; all sorts of dreadful things may happen at any 
moment.’ 

And after that she did not recover her gaiety; though she 
vexed him with no more entreaties and tried to seem interested 
in the fancy sketches of their future life with which he amused 
himself. It was agreed between them that they should be married 
as soon as possible—perhaps in the month of November—and 
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then they would go abroad for the winter, and on their return 
they would see about providing themselves with a permanent 
home. Not a word was said about Susie Moore; there was a tacit 
understanding that that chapter should be regarded as closed, and 
Fred was not a little grateful to his cousin for a reticence which 
he had hardly ventured to expect of her. 

She insisted upon accompanying him to the station; it .may 
even be that up to the last moment she had some faint hope that 
he would relent (for surely writing to your lawyer is much the 
same thing as seeing him); but she knew that she must not be 
silly or exacting; and he, for his part, having no acquaintance 
with the anguish of nervousness, had never thought of abandoning 
his journey. . He would have been better pleased if she would 
have allowed him to say goodbye to her in her own house, where, 
of course, goodbye could be said in a more agreeable and emphatic 
fashion than upon a public platform ; still, he was willing to indulge 
her; and so, when the train had come in and he had jumped into 
a smoking-carriage, he contented himself with squeezing her hand 
and bestowing an eloquent look upon her. Her eyes were full of 
tears as she smiled back at him; he thought her fond and foolish, 
yet adorable. What man ever thinks anything else when a woman 
smiles upon him with needless tears in her eyes ? 

But Mrs. Fenton was not a foolish woman, and while she made 
her way slowly homewards she said to herself that there was 
really nothing to cry about. Only by some extraordinary and 
most improbable stroke of ill-fortune could she now be deprived 
of what, until yesterday, had seemed to her to be almost hopelessly 
out of her reach. Luck, which for so many years had been 
against her, appeared at last to have definitely taken her side— 
according to the doctrine of averages, some months at least ought 
to elapse before it turned round again. Some months !—well, she 
asked for no more. ‘Let me only be his wife,’ she murmured, 
‘and then advienne que pourra! He doesn’t care for me very 
much yet ; but he cares a little, and perhaps in time he will care 
a good deal. I shall be worse than clumsy if he doesn’t.’ 

Despondency with her never lasted long. She went and sat 
upon the beach and threw pebbles into the sea and forgot certain 
catastrophes upon the possible occurrence of which she had 
allowed her mind to dwell for a while. She began, instead, to 
build castles in the air, which is a far more sensible thing to do. 
She saw herself wandering beneath blue skies with Fred and 
revelling in the beauty of those Italian landscapes and cities 
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which she had read of but had never seen; she drew mental 
pictures of an artistically furnished house in London, where there 
would never be any lack of company and where the company 
would always be the best of its kind that could be obtained ; she 
had visions of brilliant social triumphs, combined with unbroken 
domestic felicity ; and through all her musings one thought was 
ever present to her—‘ He will have the money! It will be his 
money, not mine; I shall never be made miserable again by 
knowing that it is I who have made him poor.’ 

It was evening when she rose and strolled towards her 
temporary abode. In order to reach it she had to cross a broad 
walk, where a German band was playing and where the attractive 
beings whom she had described in her letter to Fred were pacing 
to and fro in large numbers. She contemplated them with friendly 
and lenient eyes; for amongst them were many lovers—or, at any 
rate, potential lovers—and she felt that she was bound to them by 
the tie of a common humanity. 

But these sentiments of abstract benevolence were replaced 
by an emotion of a keener and very different kind when her eyes 
suddenly encountered those of a solitary individual who formed 
one of the throng. This was a swarthy, vulgar-looking little 
man, whose age might have been anything between forty and 
fifty. He wore a glaring check suit, and had a huge black cigar 
in his mouth; there was a suggestion of sporting proclivities 
about his white linen scarf and the cock of his hat; his general 
appearance was not unlike that of a bookmaker. He stared very 
hard at Mrs. Fenton, who, for a moment, returned his stare and 
then passed on. Her face expressed neither recognition nor per- 
turbation ; but the colour had left her cheeks, and, after crossing 
the road, she quickened her pace considerably. When she 
reached the little iron gate which gave access to her garden, she 
glanced for one second over her shoulder. It was as she had 
thought: the man in the check suit had followed her, and from 
a distance of some fifty yards or so was watching her movements. 
He now turned away and retraced his steps. 

Mrs. Fenton had led a life of some peril and adventure, and, 
like others whose experience has been of that nature, she seldom 
lost her presence of mind in an emergency. The moment that 
she entered the house she rang for her maid, and gave orders 
that her things were to be packed up forthwith. 

‘I find that I shall have to go to Paris to-morrow,’ she said. 
‘ We will leave this place by the night mail. Tell somebody to take 
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this cheque to the house-agent’s at once and to wait for a receipt 
I shall not want to occupy the house during the remainder of the 
term.’ 

She issued her behests in a somewhat peremptory tone, but 
with no appearance of agitation or alarm. Yet she was in truth 
very much agitated and not a little frightened. ‘There is no 
doubt about his having recognised me,’ she was thinking. ‘ He 
will come here in the morning, and he will know that I have run 
away from him. That is unfortunate; but it can’t be helped— 
anything is better than having to speak to him. If he were to 
come to-night—but he won’t do that. He will want to make 
some inquiries first ; and when he does come, he will only hear 
that I have gone to Paris. Oh, what a mercy it is that Fred left 
to-day! If he had stayed on, as I begged him to do, nothing 
could have saved me from shipwreck. Well—it looks as if I 
couldn’t be destined-to suffer shipwreck in this way, anyhow.’ 

Nevertheless, her nerves were in a state of agonising tension 
for the next. few hours, and not until she was being whirled 
towards London in the express did she breathe freely once more. 





CHAPTER XII. 


Mr. BREFFIT was ov zjoyed to hear the news which Fred lost no 
time in communicating to him. ‘ My dear fellow,’ said he, ‘ you 
are going to do such a thoroughly sensible, desirable, and alto- 
gether satisfactory thing that the chances were fully a hundred to 
one against your ever doing it. I don’t know whether you'll be- 
lieve me or not, but it’s Gospel truth that as soon as I saw your 
cousin I said to myself, “ Here’s Fred’s affair for him, as plain as a 
pikestaff.” Only the perversity of human nature is such that I 
was afraid you wouldn’t look at it in that way.’ 

‘I certainly didn’t look at it in that way,’ answered Fred; 
but I suppose I shall never be able to persuade you or anybody . 
else that I didn’t.’ 

Mr. Breffit laughed. ‘If you have been able to persuade her, 
said he, ‘you needn’t much mind about me or anybody else. As 
a matter of fact, I don’t find the least difficulty in believing that 
you have fallen in love with Mrs. Fenton. She is a woman quite 
out of the ordinary run,’ added this connoisseur impressively. ‘I 
don’t know that I have ever met a woman quite like her.’ 
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If a tendency to do rather extraordinary things proves a woman 
to be out of the ordinary run of her sex, Mrs. Fenton undoubtedly 
merited the lawyer’s encomium ; and so Fred thought when, on 
reaching home, he found a letter from her, dated ‘ Grand Hotel, 
Paris.’ 


‘I wonder,’ she wrote, ‘whether you will be very much as- 
tonished to hear that I have deserted Dawlish. Most likely you 
will be, because you are a man, and you are very sensible, and you 
wouldn’t understand how any place could become unbearable 
‘and uninhabitable simply because a single individual had left it. 
Nevertheless, that is quite a possible thing to happen; and what 
shows that it is possible is that you hadn’t been gone more than a 
few hours when I began to pack up my clothes with feverish haste. 
I couldn't have stayed there without you, Fred! Well, I was 
ashamed to follow you to London; and besides, what could we 
have done in London at this time of year? So, as I had never 
seen Paris, and as I hoped that perhaps it might amuse you a 
little to show all the sights to such an unsophisticated savage, I 
came straight here without drawing breath. And I won't go any- 
where or see anything until you come. Because you will come, 
won't you, Fred? After all, Paris isn’t much farther away from 
you than Devonshire. I will try not to be dreadfully disappointed 
if you say you can’t manage it; but I confess that I shall be 
rather unhappy and a little frightened until I get your answer. 

‘ Ever your loving 
* LAURA.’ 


Fred could do no less than despatch a reassuring telegram to 
her, and follow it in person as speedily as might be. Her precipi- 
tate flight from Dawlish struck him as a somewhat whimsical 
proceeding; but he did not for a moment doubt the truth of her 
explanation, nor was he very sorry that ‘the attractions of Paris 
were to be substituted for those of a remote English watering- 
place. One cannot always be boating by starlight, and two people 
who can sit indoors together through a wet day, with nothing par- 
ticular to do except to repeat ‘I love you’ at intervals, must in- 
deed be desperately in love with one another. Whatever Mrs. 
Fenton may have been, it is pretty certain that Fred was not so 
much in love as all that. 

He found his cousin luxuriously installed in a gilded and 
mirrored saloon at the Grand Hotel, and the delight with which 
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she welcomed him could not have been greater if they had been 
parted for months. 

‘Now I have got you!’ she exclaimed exultingly, ‘and I 
am going to keep you. That is, unless you get tired of me. 
Will you soon get tired of me, do you think? Not quite so soon 
here, perhaps, as you would have done at Dawlish? You shall 
not be tied to my apron-string, you know. You shall play about 
and amuse yourself as much as you like. Only, when you want 
me you will say, “ Laura, my dear, as you have been a good girl 
to-day, lam going to take you ovt for an hour now, to look at the 
shops.” And then I shall pop on my bonnet, and off we shall go. 
And sometimes, in the evenings, you might like to look in at a 
theatre. Or do you hate turning out after dinner as much as 
most men do ?’ 

He made the only answer that could be made; and indeed 
she had no reason during the fortnight that followed to com- 
plain of any lack of attention or devotion on his part. They 
visited some of the sights of Paris (but only a few of them, 
because, notwithstanding his protestations, she knew that he 
could not really be so abnormal as to enjoy sight-seeing) ; they 
made excursions to Versailles and Saint-Germain, and even as far 
as to Fontainebleau ; they patronised nearly all of the theatres in 
turn, and, as she declared fifty times a day, she was perfectly 
happy. 

Fred said he was perfectly happy too; and perhaps he was. 
At any rate, he was loyal enough to turn his back instantly upon 
any passing doubts that may have suggested themselves to him. 
Once he tried the plan of drawing comparisons mentally between 
his cousin and Susie Moore, which were entirely to the advantage 
of the former lady ; but somehow or other this did not succeed 
very well, so he gave it up. What was quite undeniable was that 
Laura was charming company. Possibly she may have exerted 
herself to be charming ; but if so, the exertion was not apparent. 
Her gaiety seemed to be quite spontaneous; her remarks were 
always original and sometimes witty; she noticed everything and 
everybody ; and her talent for mimicry was a never-failing source 
of merriment to her companion. Nothing delighted her more 
than to make him laugh. A man who laughs, she may have 
thought, is a man who is in good spirits, and it was above all 
things important that Fred’s spirits should be kept up to the 
mark. 

Her own spirits were, as they always had been, liable to 
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sudden fluctuations. Sombre thoughts found their way into her 
mind sometimes and cast their shadow over her features. Some- 
times too—though this did not often oceur—she could not help 
giving utterance to them, as when, one day, she said to him 
abruptly: ‘This is far too good to Jast—it can’t last! You are 
perfect now; but you won’t always be perfect; you wouldn’t be 
human if you were. Though I dare say I shall always think 
you so.’ 

‘I am quite sure I shall always think you so,’ he answered, 
smiling. 

‘ Ah, but I’m not—I’m horribly imperfect. I’m not young, as 
you are—oh, how I wish I were !—I’ve lived through a whole 
lifetime, and I’ve done all sorts of things that can’t be undone. 
Fred, suppose you were to find out some day that I had—that I 
had—well, that I had flirted a good deal in years gone by, for 
instance ? 

‘Oh,’ he replied at once, ‘that is no more than we have all 
done. I think much the best plan is to let bygones be bygones. 
Shall we agree to let the dead past bury its dead ?’ 

She jumped eagerly at this suggestion; although no one. 
knew better than she did what it implied. True lovers are seldom 
so sensible or so magnanimous; and when she said, with perfect 
truth, ‘ At any rate, I have never loved anyone in my life but you, 
Fred,’ she was painfully aware that it was not in his power to 
make a corresponding declaration. 

He did not do so, but changed the subject instead. They 
were walking down the Rue de la Paix at the time, and he directed 
her attention to a jeweller’s window; for he had found out that 
the mere sight of jewels always exercised an exhilarating effect 
upon her. 

Now, while she was gazing in rapt ecstasy at a diamond neck- 
lace, and while he was wishing that he had money enough to buy 
it for her, an elderly Englishman who happened to be passing by 
eaught sight of the couple, stared at them for a moment, and 
then accosted them with much cordiality. General Moore said 
* he was delighted to see them both, and they tried, not very 
successfully, to look as if they were delighted to see him. 

‘We are on our way home,’ the General explained. ‘ My wife 
and daughter insisted upon stopping a few days here to buy 
frocks, Where are you staying? Weare at the Hotel Bristol. 
Couldn’t you come and dine with us to-night? Do, if you’re not 
engaged ; it will be a great pleasure to Mrs. Moore, I’m sure.’ 
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To decline a verbal invitation always requires presence of 
mind; and Fred, whose mental balance had been a good deal 
disturbed by the unexpected appearance of the General, stam- 
mered out a reluctant acceptance before he could stop himself. 
His cousin would no doubt have found an excuse for him if he had 
given her time; but since he did not, she accommodated herself 
to circumstances and said very pleasantly that she would enjoy 
nothing more than spending an evening with Mrs. Moore. This 
was well enough, and Fred was grateful to her for her tact and 
good sense; but the next moment she astonished him, as she had 
done more than once before, by displaying what he thought a 
remarkable lack of the very qualities for which he had been 
admiring her. 

‘I think,’ said she, laughing, ‘ we had better make our confes- 
sion at once and get it over. My cousin and I are engaged to be 
married, General Moore.’ 

The General was equal to the occasion. He offered his sincere 
congratulations, shook hands-with them both, expressed no surprise, 
and very soon took himself of, saying,‘ We shall hope to have 
the pleasure of seeing you at eight o’clock, then.’ 

‘What made you tell him?’ exclaimed Fred, in a tone of 
some vexation, as soon as they were once more alone. 

‘Oughtn’t I to have told him?’ she asked, with a deprecating 
look. ‘I thought it was better that his wife and daughter should 
hear the news from him than from us. You see, they would have 
been sure to find it out in the course of the evening, which might 
have been embarrassing. As it is, they will just congratulate us 
when we arrive, and there will be an end of it.’ 

That sounded plausible and reasonable. ‘ Well, I dare say 
you are right,’ said Fred, and then began to talk about some- 
thing else. For obvious reasons he was disinclined to dwell 
upon a topic which his cousin and he had hitherto sedulously 
avoided. 

Matters fell out very much in accordance with Mrs. Fenton’s 
prediction. Mrs. and Miss Moore said what the circumstances 
required to their guests with ease and self-possession, and although 
perhaps nobody greatly enjoyed the dinner which followed, it 
passed off quite pleasantly. The General, Mrs. Moore, and Mrs. 
Fenton were the chief speakers. Fred was thoroughly uncom- 
fortable, and Susie scarcely opened her lips; but then she was 
never a great talker. After dessert the General led his young 
friend off to the smoking-room, remarking with a wink that it 
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was only fair to give the women a chance of criticising one 
another’s clothes. 

‘And I dare say,’ he added, after he had ensconced himself 
comfortably in an armchair, ‘they will have a word or two to 
say about. you, my boy. Couldn’t do it while you were in the 
room, you know. Well, you needn’t be alarmed; Mrs. Moore 
will give you a first-rate character, I’m sure. You're a lucky 
fellow, Musgrave ; though I don’t mean to say that your cousin 
isu’t lucky too. In fact, I think she is.’ 

The old gentleman prattled away over his cigar for half an 
hour or so, receiving monosyllabic replies from time to time, but 
he made no allusion to the one subject about which Fred was 
consumed with curiosity to hear, and at length the latter was 
constrained to inquire carelessly, ‘Have you seen anything of 
Claughton this autumn ?’ : 

‘Yes,’ answered the General, knocking the ash off his cigar; 
‘oh, yes; he was at Kissingen while we were there. Good fellow, 
Claughton, very good fellow—I don’t know a better.’ And then 
he sighed. 

That is scarcely the tone in which a man speaks of his pro- 
spective son-in-law, and it seemed certain that Captain Claughton 
had either changed his mind or had been refused. Fred’s curi- 
osity was greater than ever; but he did not venture to put any 
further questions. Besides, he was «a little ashamed of himself 
for being so inquisitive and anxious; Susie and her fate were no 
longer any concern of his. 

Shortly afterwards his host suggested that they should join 
the ladies. Mrs. Moore and Mrs. Fenton had their heads 
together and were deeply interested in examining a pile of 
fashion-plates. The General naturally strolled up to them, and 
thus Fred could hardly choose but approach Susie, who was 
seated at the window, gazing down at the passing carriages and 
pedestrians in the Place Vendéme. He stood rather awkwardly 
beside her for a moment or two, saying nothing. He could not 
help feeling like a traitor, nor could he help suspecting that his 
former love despised him. And he was not best pleased— 
probably nothing that she could have said would have pleased 
him at that moment—when she opened the conversation by 
praising Mrs. Fenton’s beauty and amiability. 

‘I thought you didn’t admire her at all,’ Fred returned some- 
what curtly : ‘ you certainly told me in London that you didn’t.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered the girl, after a moment of hesitation, ‘I 
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remember. You told me that I knew nothing about her, which 
was quite true. I am sorry I spoke against her; I don’t know 
why I did it.’ 

‘Oh, excuse me,’ said Fred, who was nervous and irritable, 
and had lost control of himself; ‘I think you do know. I think 
you were disgusted with her because you were disgusted with 
me; and you were disgusted with me because your opinion was 
that I wanted to marry my cousin in order to get hold of the 
money which I had always expected to be mine some day. Pro- 
bably you haven’t altered your opinion ; but you are mistaken, all 
the same. I should have asked her to marry me if she hadn’t 
had a penny in the world.’ 

Susie looked a little surprised at his vehemence; but she 
answered gently: ‘I don’t doubt that. Mrs. Fenton has been 
talking to me about you, and I am sure that you care for her as 
much as she does for you—which is saying a great deal.’ 

Even after that Fred was not satisfied; but there is no 
satisfying some people. He had wished to convince Miss Moore 
that he was very much in love with his cousin; yet he was 
vexed with her for being already convinced of it, and still more 
vexed with poor Laura for having convinced her. But he had no 
further opportunity of displaying his ill-humour and unreascn- 
ableness ; for now Mrs. Fenton came to wish Susie goodnight. It 
was time to go home, she said, and of course it was his duty to 
accompany her. 

‘What was Miss Moore saying to you, Fred?’ she asked, as 
soon as they had left the hotel. ‘Was she telling you why she 
had refused Captain Claughton ?’ 

‘No,’ answered Fred; ‘we didn’t mention Claughton’s name. 
Has she refused him ?’ 

‘So it appears. Mrs. Moore is in great distress about it. She 
thinks Captain Claughton has been badly treated, and she can’t 
make out why Miss Susie wouldn’t have him.’ 

‘She didn’t care for him, I presume,’ said Fred shortly. 

‘Then she ought not to have allowed him to follow them to 
Kissingen. How funny it is that these demure little girls, who 
look as if butter wouldn’t melt in their mouths, are almost always 
the worst flirts of all!’ 

‘She has a better opinion of you than you have of her,’ re« 
marked Fred; ‘she had nothing but what was kind to say 
about you.’ 


‘Probably she has sense enough to know that anything she 
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might say about me to you would come round to my ears. The 
truth is that she doesn’t like me, and I don’t like her.’ 

‘Why not?’ Fred inquired. But to this rather superfluous 
query he obtained no answer. 

‘Mrs. Moore,’ Laura resumed, after a time, ‘really means to 
be friendly. She was kind enough to give me some good advice. 
Amongst other things she said she was sure I shouldn’t mind her 
telling me that it wasn’t quite correct for you to be living in the 
same hotel with me.’ 

‘ Did you request her to mind her own business?’ asked Fred, 
who was ready to pick a quarrel with anybody. 

‘No; I thanked her and begged her not to mention that she 
had seen us here, and then I observed that as one good turn 
deserved another I would take the liberty of recommending her 
not to do her hair on the top of her head. I said it made the 
grey hairs at the back of the neck too conspicuous.’ 

‘H’m! you seem to have been at least as amiable as she was.’ 

By this time they had reached the threshold of Mrs. Fenton’s 
apartments. With her hand on the lock she made a half turn so 
as to face him, and said: ‘ Ah, Fred, I hate these people, and it’s 
no use to pretend that I don’t. Yet they are not bad sort of 
people in their way; I dare say I should love them if—if you 
didn’t.’ 

With that she dismissed him to his reflections, which, as may 
be imagined, were not of a very cheerful or self-congratulatory 
nature. 


(To be continued.) 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


HERE is no new thing under the sun, and the New Journalism 
(now much attacked and vehemently defended) is, in one 
aspect, but the old Grub Street. Concerning its political merits 
or demerits, its social aims and intentions, this is not the place to 
speak, Indeed, the New Journalism may be of either or of any 
political camp. It is not of politics, then, that one is thinking, nor 
even about prominent politicians and its treatment of them, but 
about the raids of the New Journalism on perfectly private life and 
private concerns. Among men and women none, not one, respects 
the blab, the common gossip, who hears ill and speaks worse, who 
picks up any story and never asks if it is true or false, nor even 
if it is interesting or unimportant, but simply tells it again, with 
his own interpretation. Can anyone deny that this reckless, 
stupid cackle concerning unmomentous trifles in the life of 
ordinary private persons is not unknown in the columns of the 
New Journalism? Who wants to hear where or in what company 
Mr. Smith, the journalist, or Mr. Jones, the novelist, is passing 
his holidays? Nobody, one might think, but the New Journalism 
must, blurt out these tidings to the world, and of course must 
blurt it wrong. In a new journal (sporting) a week or two since 
I read on one page that an unimportant person was in Norway, 
where he never was in his life, with another vague person who 
assuredly was not there. On the opposite page the same man was 
declared to be somewhere else, with abundant and, of course, inac- 
curate details. A man is not a bird, as Sir Boyle Roche said, to 
be in two places at once. Then, in au extract from a new journal 
(religious, if you please), one reads about A. B. that A. B. really 
is X. Y.; that X. Y. is seven feet high, is of Portuguese descent, 
had an uncle in the Custom House, and so forth; A. B. and 
X. Y. all the time being as distinct as Anthony and Crassus. Of 
course there is at least nothing ill-natured in all this. Whether 
A, or B. is in Norway or Thibet, ‘whether at Naishapdr or 
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Babylon,’ is a matter of moral indifference and of absolutely no 
public interest whatever. And so about the other tattle. It is 
indifferent. But some pillars of the New Journalism will just as 
readily tell disadvantageous tales, utterly false, about private 
persons, and that often, I verily believe, without malice, but from 
pure ignorant incontinence of tongue. In America last year a 
lady, a very popular writer, made her moan publicly: her private 
- character, her taste in dress, her manners, her children even, had 
all been described with unblushing mendacity and heartless un- 
kindness. She made her moan, but to no avail. She asked 
editors if it really did not matter a fig to them whether a story 
were true or false. The chief magistrate of the most powerful 
country in the world, the late President of the United States, 
displayed an emotion not unmanly when he publicly complained 
that the New Journalists of the States swarmed about his home 
and his person like the Masai round Mr. Thomson. This kind of 
base and brazen curiosity is indeed a quality of savages; thus do 
they beset and pry upon missionaries and explorers. The New 
Journalism (in this part of its conduct) is no ‘newer’ than that ; 
it is a reversal, a relapse, a degradation, a ‘throwing back,’ as 
breeders say, to barbarism. There is no novelty about it, except 
in the slipshod slang of the style, except in the frequent badness 
of paper, type, and grammar. Moral distinctions have no mean- 
ing at all, if the careless bearing of false witness against your 
neighbour, even if only about his taste in dress, is a peccadillo 
ora merit. Taste ceases to exist, if it is indifferent whether we 
do or do not publicly jabber puerile and inaccurate trivialities 
about each other. The profession of journalism is no better than 
the keeping of a gin house, or worse, if to write and sell such 
garbage is part of journalism. How far persons who make this 
their trade are removed from the unadmired vice of chantage, or 
‘ black-mailing ’ (we have yet no English word for it), is a question 
of time and of the individual artist. ‘There are degrees,’ as 
some one said to Dumas when he remarked (perhaps this too 
is a slander) that, were he not in the country of Corneille, he 
would call himself a poet. It is not, of course, the scribblers only 
who are to blame. If there were no market for. such silly wares, 
they would not be produced. The brazen, careless, or malicious 
chiffonnier of the press is only a little more responsible for his 
productions than the wretched woman of the streets for her mode 
of life. Easy is it to believe that he has sometimes no better 
resource, that he must feed the lust for gossip or starve. Not 
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very rich are his appointments, no doubt ; somebody probably 
‘sweats’ him too, poor fellow. Yet we may doubt whether the 
competition is not overdone, whether the demand creates the 
supply of envious or reckless paragraphs, or whether the supply 
is not caused by a misconception as to the demand. 
* * 
7 

At all events nothing of this is new. Leigh Hunt says of 
his own early days, ‘Personal habits, appearances, connections, 
domesticities, nothing was safe from misrepresentation,’ which 
‘scattered a great deal of wretchedness . . . sometimes in pro- 
portion to the delicacy which hindered people from exculpating 
themselves.’ By these arts too did the old Grub Street procure 
its porter and cowheel. In his new novel, The Master of 
Ballantrae (Cassell), Mr. Stevenson quotes just such matter as 
that we are discussing from ‘an idle, lying Whig pamphle- 
teer.” ‘A man in-his right wits would not have cared two straws 
for a tale so manifestly false,’ but it completed the ruin of the 
luckless Lord Durisdeer. This feat ‘was reserved for some poor 
devil in Grub Street, scribbling for his dinner and not caring 
what he scribbled.’ Why do the people scribbled about read such 
stuff? it may be asked. The question should be put to the 
judicious friends who mark those wounding paragraphs and send 
them by post to the victims. 


* * 
7: 


Turning to the much more pleasant theme of The Master of 
Ballantrae, may we not agree that it is an extraordinarily con- 
sistent piece of literary art? Mr. Stevenson has written many 
things which I, for one, have read with more unmixed pleasure. 
He has to tell a sombre tale in a sombre way, and I[ own that I 
think it would have been the better for some relief. Most 
novelists would have agreed with this rather commonplace taste, 
and would have found the relief ready to their hands. The story 
is of a lifelong hatred and war of brothers. One brother has two 
children, whom the enemy purposes to turn against him. Mr. 
Stevenson, who writes about children so quaintly and touchingly 
well, never introduces them in his novels. He never lets us see 
Alexander or Katherine Durie—we scarcely hear their voices—and 
yet it is plain that they might have brought into the leaden 
grey of the romance, into the fog and frost, the sunshine which 
we desire. The author’s plan has been to dispense with sun- 
shine, with gaiety, and be absolutely consistent. It is not 
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intended to criticise the story here, but the perfection of the 
language may be admired. It is a level, natural style of the last 
century, most cunningly adapted to a romantic narrative, and, as 
far as I can observe, almost without a blemish or an anachronism. 
One or two motes or nodi in scirpo one may with diligence dis- 
cover. ‘These shameful proclivities must be trod down;’ ‘an 
observation falls to be made’ (a Scotticism placed in an Irish 
mouth); ‘ we must bring this monstrous situation to an end;’ ‘I 
was struck with surprise to find a new development.’ These are 
almost the only slips, if slips they really are, which one can hunt 
out in the masterly imitation of a language now some hundred 
and twenty years old. As for the characters, they are true with a 
scientific precision; but what a woful set they are, and how one 
wishes dear old Alan Breck Stuart had done more than merely 
traverse a single page and challenge the Master! He, perhaps, 
should be compared to Lovelace: each study of a wicked gallant 
is presumed to be by a prim Squaretoes, the bookseller Richard- 
son, or the old family ‘ grieve,’ Mr. Mackellar. Secundra Dass, 
the Hindu companion, is less probable, perhaps, and I am dis- 
appointed to hear that it was not the buried Master who took the 
scalps of his foes. Or was it? In that magical sleep of sus- 
pended animation what dreams may come, what dreams or what 
homicidal somnambulism! Perhaps Mr. Stevenson hints at this 
explanation ; it is ‘ ugsome enough,’ as the old tale of the Red 
Etim phrases it. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Brander Matthews, in an article on Cooper in the Century, 
admits that British criticism was once ‘ even more ignorant and 
insular’ than it is to-day. This is a comfort. We are advancing. 
In the same essay Mr. Matthews remarks that Cooper was the 
first, author who introduced the Red Man to literature. In my 
insular ignorance I had conceived that one Chateaubriand, who 
visited America in the year of Cooper’s birth, did not wholly 
neglect the noble savage. To deny that the works of Chateau- 
briand are literature, or that Atala is prior to the Pioneers 
and the. Last of the Mohicans, appears to be Mr. Matthews’s 
best means of proving his point. The former assertion would be 
narrow and ‘insular’ (if made by an Englishman); the latter 
would, I am afraid, be ignorant. Atala, I think, is of 1801; 
the Pioneers (according to Mr. Matthews) is of 1823. Is 
that a fair hit, OQ Accuser of the Brethren? Touché? And, 
seriously, I doubt if modern English literary critics are not as 
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well equipped in knowledge of two not unimportant literatures— 
Greek and Latin—as their transatlantic colleagues, who, however, 
I believe, are quite our masters in the Slavonic tongues. By the 
way, it is very probable that Voltaire was not wholly innocent of 
introducing a certain Red Man—a Huron gentleman, indeed—to 
literature, and possibly plenty of Red Skins whom one forgets 


are even earlier still. 
* * 


* 

The author of the following ballad explains that it tells of the 
hypnotic influence in politics. The democrat, having mesmerised 

the House, induced them to accept—to ‘ swallow,’ as they say—‘ his 

whole platform.’ The poet, however, indicates a doubt as to : 
whether hypnotic states are permanent. Some remarks of 

St. Augustine on the passion of property in babes at nurse induce 

one to suppose that this animal instinct is not easily got rid of. 
However no doubt hypnotic suggestion is very suggestive. 


A HYPNOTIC SUGGESTION. 





It was the wily Democrat 
Who occupied the house ; 
His fiercest foes admitted that 
He had his share of nous. 


Where was it now? ‘We have deplored 
His principles,’ said they, 

‘ But never been so wholly bored 
As we have been to-day.’ 


Yet he spoke on. His gestures calm 
And vacant eye revealed 
No knowledge of what dreamy balm 
t His hearers’ senses sealed. 
| 


Yet ere the midnight clock had told 

Its numbers on the air 

Before him, like some legend old, 
They all were slumbering there. 





He gazed around. No member woke; 
They sat and never stirred. 

Again he spoke, but what he spoke 
Only those members heard. 


| 
| 
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A smile that there was none to see 
Stole sweetly o’er his face. 

* A bloodless revolution !’ he 
Remarked, and left the place. 


Part II. 


A month rolled by. It was his use, 
Session by session, still 

With tranquil air to introduce 
One Socialistic Bill. 


It seemed to bring millennial bliss 
For some brief seconds near ; 

It disestablished all that is 
And rectified the sphere. 


Yet forth en masse the members filed, 
Each time, with artless glee ; 

Calmly the British public smiled: 
‘The Deluge—after me!’ 


Yet once again ‘twas read. The new 
Reporter’s heart stood still : 

The Premier—could it be true ?— 
In favour of the Bill! 


‘ Our race’s empty honours hide 
Our true nobility. 

My fatherland, accept,’ he cried, 
‘My wealth, my peerage—Me !’ 


Wildly they cheered; but more intense 
The thrill of pride that ran 

Through the impassioned audience 
As rose the Grand Old Man, 


Slowly he raised his axe, and said, 
His voice suffused with tears, 

‘ This, this shall earn my frugal bread 
In my declining years |’ 
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Into the lobby whoso viewed 

Them press had dreamed there passed 
The Universal Brotherhood, 

While states hypnotic last — 


Rank, learning, wealth, each virtue that 
A realm could e’er supply— 

Among the rest a Democrat, 
With bland but vacant eye. 


* * 
* 


A Buyer of Books (a rare being) asks, ‘ What do booksellers 
keep in stock? Not books,’ he says; ‘they never have anything 
but the works of ’ (here he names a contemporary novelist). 
' He adds that the following dialogue is stereotyped :— 

Buyer of Books. Have you the Pilgrim’s Progress, Gulliver’s 
Travels, the Arabian Nights, Macaulay’s Essays, the Idylls of 
the King? 

Seller of Books. No, we have not those in stock, but we can 
get them for you. 


[Buyer of Books slams the door and emit. 


The aggrieved customer adds that he is obliged to be his own 
bookseller if he wants anything except the works of a contem- 
porary novelist. He then bans the contemporary novelist and 
talks about discount, which is a mystery. A. LANG, 
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